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THE LIGRT OF DAWN. 





BY WM, MACKINTOSH. 





Whence have they fled, the stars of night ? 
Did they lose heart and yield 

To spreading gloom, or is their light 
To brighter skies revealed ? 


In truth they only seem to fy, 
They love to boldly face 

Black clouds, until the sun is nigh 
With beams to fill their place. 


If man like them would bend his power 
To drive life’s gloom away, 
He'd ever find the darkest hour 
Was near the dawn of day. 
0 we 


A Strange Wooing. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEAROH OF HIM,”’ 
“WHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?”’ 
“UNDER A CLOUD,’’ ‘a SLEEP- 


ING PRINOESS,”’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XV. 
f{\HE san shone brightly upon the gray 
chateau and its quaint old gardens, 
Among the vivid scarlet of the creepers 
and the mellow orange, crimson, and yel- 
low of the dablias and chrysanthemums, 
sat the Countess of Eynesford, with a book 
on ber knees, 

She was seated on the low parapet, and 
the folds of her cream-colored serge dress 
contrasted with the glowing richness round 
her. She was not reading. Her hands 
rested idly on her lap, and her eyes, look- 
ing very grave and sad, were fixed vacantly 
upon the distant horizon. 

She had been alone for three days at St. 
Ktienne. On the leaves of ber book lay 
an open letter—one of two she had received 
that morning. Her mother’s had been 
kissed, wept over, and put away. The 
other was abrupt—without any words of 
introduction, 


“I have just returned from an expedi- 
tion through one or two Pafisian slums,”’ it 
ran. “Everything was, as I thought, most 
cleverly arranged by the police; but, on ar- 
riving at our destination, our bird had 
flown. Astime was everything, I at once 
dismissed in pursuit the two detectives 
who had accompanied me—an imprudent 
thing to do, it seems, in a neighborhood of 
that description. Iam not wont to think 
much of an adventure, and I was pro- 
ceeding along quietly enough by tne banks 
of the Seine, when I was set upon by three 
inen from behind. Fortunately—or unfor- 
\unately, as you may think—they were un- 
urined. I always carry a revolver, and the 
sigitof itseemed to disconvert them. I 
fired so as to graze the head of one of thein 
aud draw blood; the others, perceiving this, 
wade off. The man I hit was the one Ww be 
feared—small and slight, but with a grip 
likea vice. I have marked him so I shail 
know him again. I am now awaiting fur- 
ther news trom the police; but this little 
allair has brought torcibly to my mind the 
fact that, in scouring the vilest parts of 
Paris, there uwway possibly be sowe personal 
risk; and now I have not, as heretofore, 
only my own life to consider. I therefore 
sit down to write to you so that, in case 
we should not ineet again, you may beable 
to produce a written statement of my 
wishes, You seelI am not going in for 
meélo-draiia—I only mention wy possible 
death that you may be provided for in such 
a contingency. 

“There is no doubt that at last 1 have a 
clue—a genuine one—to the circumstances 
of Guy’s assassination. I shall follow it 
up, at whatever cost; and I shall not sse 
your face again until I have done all that 
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man can do in the matter. 1 may be away 
along time, sol wish to provide against 
your being solitary. Please write and in- 
vite one of your sisters, or whomsoever 
you like, to stay with you. If I should 
really have to be away tor some weeks, I 
dare say you would like to go to Grange-le- 
Cross, to be near your own people; but 
may 1 ask you to wait a week before taking 
such a step? I shall then be able to know 
my own plans more precisely. 

“The small key 1 enclose is the key ot 
the escritoire in the library of St. Etienne. 
You will find, in the top right-hand drawer, 
my will, executed the day before our mar- 
riage. It wili be some slighi satisfaction to 
feel that, though I have caused you much 
suffering, I shall be able to leave you per- 
tectly independent. You are very young, 
too, Ethel—so blessedly young—young 
enough to begin life again, and to make it 
so fair as to enable you to forget the unhap- 
piness 1 have caused you. But may I ask 
you, solemnly and earnestly, one thing— 
not to marry Fitzwarrene without a most 
careful investigation of his past life? I 
merely mention this as a request. Of 
course I have attached no such condition 
to your accession to all my personal prop- 
erty. 

“This letter is a long one—iorgive it; it 
may be that you will never be called upon 
to read another. iam aloue to-night, and 
am feeling morbid. Ifhave a presentiment 
that we shall not meet again—youand I. It 
it must be so—wel!l, I can but submit; but 
1 tell you that, it my life should be spared, 
I will make you love me as deeply, as in- 
tensely, as you once hated me. Perhaps I 
should not dare to say so much, but that I 
have this feeling, strong and deep, that I 
shall not live to complete the scheine on 
the success of wiich I have risked all 
chance of personal happiness.”’ (At this 
point in the letter appeared three or four 
words, hastily and effectually erased. ) 
“Living or dying, Heaven bless you. 

“R, EYNESFORD.”’ 


Ethel’s musings over this lJetter had 
lasted for hours. She sat motionless, in a 
dazed trame of mind, which had lasted 
ever since her wedding-day. 

Lord Eynestord’s proceedings had taken 
her so suddenly and utterly by surprise 
that it seemwned impossible to rearrange her 
ideas. Again and again ~be had told her. 
self that what he had said was not true; 
but she did not believe her own words. 

That man—so far as she had any precon- 
ceived idea of bis character and motives— 
had ceased to exist. ‘The new Eynestord, 
presented to her for the first time at their 
last interview, was a stranger—some oue 
she did not know. The sudden reversal) of 
all her ideas had stunned her. She hardly 
knew whether she was miserable or not; 
she only knew thatevery thought she bad 
formerly cherished appeared to be erron- 
eous. 

She spent ber solitary days in roaming 
about the house and gardens, which, even 
though she would not adinit it, were ex- 
actly what her soul loved. Asif ina dream 
she bad wandered down the quaint old 
avenues, sat on rustic seats under arches of 
foliage, leaned her warm young cheek 
against cold, weather-beaten stone naiads, 
and brought in bunches and festoons ot 
tinted leaves, brignt berries, glowing 
dablias, and late roses, to deck the vases 
which abounded in the rooms. 

On the second day she had exhausted all 
the ti »wer-receptacies in the drawing-room, 


and passed between the a:nber-colored cur- | 


tains in search of more. She was much im- 
pressed with the room in which she found 
herself. It had evidently been used as a 
drawing-room, and lately refurnished as a 
lady’s boudoir. 

There were book-sheives, abundantly 





supplied with the best novels of the day, a 
piano, an easel,a writing-table, luxurious 
chairs and sofag. She noticed that the let- 
ter E was on the :nusic, the blotting-book, 
the paper-knite, the account-book, and siin- 
ilar trifles; but that might stand tor Eynes- 
ford as well as Ethel. 

The books were a treasure-trove, she told 
herself, She would not enliven her soli- 
tude by visiting Miss Strickland, though 
secretly she longed to doso. The chap- 
lain’s sister was the very first person she 
had ever heard speak of Lord Eynesford 
with enthusiasm. In England he was 
most unpopular. No one mentioned him 
except as “our eccentric landlord’’, ‘‘that 
solitary fellow, Eynesford”’, or “the woman- 
hating Eari’’. 

To-day, for the first time, it occurred to 
the Countess that such sentiments were 
only to be expected from a community that 
had never done him justice, that had 
never taken the troubl!e to understand him, 
and had been ready at once to believe evil 
against him on moat insufficient evidence, 
Lord Eynesford in England and Lord 
Kynesford in France seemed to be two dif- 
ferent men. 

Miss Strickland, who had known him 
from childhood, evidently thought highly 
of him. The gardeners at thejchateau, when 
addressed by the young Countess, were 
ovoiflowing with sympathy for the grief 
that they were sure she must feel at being 
separated, even for a day, from any one so 
love-worthy. 

To console her, they showed her the tree 
the Earl had planted on his fifth birthday, 
the horse he had vroken in, which threw 
all the grooms, and, most famous of all, 
the leap he had taken trom the terrace 
down upon the slopes one evening when 
news was suddeniy brought of a poaching 
affray. 

“In bis dress-suit, Madame le Comtesse 
—just as he was! He took up his revolver 
from the hajl-table, and was off! They 
caught five that night, and he bad not so 
much asahaton! He was very different 
from his brother, Lord Glanvil’”’ 

That was the burden of every one’s song. 

‘‘He was very different from his brother,’’ 

Yet, in a small portrait at the chateau, 
Guy looked handsomer than ever Ranulf, 
with his lean frame, large bones, dark skin, 
and marked features, could have claimed 
to be. 

There was, however, one portrait of the 
Earl at which Ethel had gazed an unrea- 
sonable number uf times. There were very 
few portraits at St. Etienne, the tamily gal- 
lery being at Grarge-le-Crona, 

This one—a life-sized head in oilsa—was 
taken, they informed her, about three 
months before Lord Glanvil’s death. It 
was a youthful face, dark, and rather thin, 
but with an expression of hopeful gladness 
mingled with its habitual inélancholy. The 
eyes were full of spirit, the pose of the head 
at once proud and gracetul. 

Ethel felt as it she knew the secret of 
that portrait. It was taken when he fancied 
himself beloved, for the first and only time 
in bis lite. She herself bad seen that ex- 
pression on his face for oné moment—when 
he told her haw he loved her trom the mo- 
ment of seeing her by Guy’s grave—when 
perbaps something in her silence and con- 
fasion had inspired him with a wild mo- 
mentary hope. 

The picture hung in the dining-room, It 
attracted her thither—why, she scarcely 
knew. Leaning over the back ofa chair, 
she would fix her eyes on it for many imin- 
utes atatime. This marriage, which she 
had thought such a cruel wrong, such a 
deadly injustice to he:seli—were there not 
two sides to it? He wasan earl; he might 
have chosen among the noblest ladies of 
England. 
position upon tbe daughter of a man whom 











He had conterred his title and | returned, with the same 
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he knew to be dishonest and 4 enseumplonte 
Waiy? To save her from marrying one 
whom he deemed to be unworthy of her, 
Unworthy! The world had thought Hec- 
tor Fitzwarrene far too high to mate with 
Ethel Devon. And all this had Lord 
Eynesford done without the hope of a re- 
turn, without even a trace of gratitude. He 
had carried out his generous scheme amidst 
reviling and hate from the woman he was 
trying to save. 

Ethel’s cheeks burned till she hid her 
tace, as though Ranult’s painted eyes could 
see her. She telt as if she knew in part 
what be must have suffered—how, know- 
ing that any attempt at love-making would 
be repulsed witb loathing, that any effort 
at explanation would be met with onbelief, 
all that had remained to him had been the 
sternest self-repression, the most frigid 
composure. Then she thought of his 
wretched life, the bitter blow of his first 
love’s faithlessness, the agony to such a 
nature of being suspected of a crime of 
which he was entirely incapable. 

It seemed as if all these considerations 
were poured into the girl’s ear by some 
unseen spirit. Everytbing about the place 
seemed imbued with his influence. If she 
took down a volume of poems, there was 
“Ranult Warristoun” scrawled on the fly- 
leaf; and his pencil had underscored a pas- 
sage here and there. A portfolio of his 
sketches lay on a table in the drawing- 
room; the terrace must always now be as- 
sociated with his daring leap. 

His face seemed everywhere! present to 
her; she could almost feel the light touch 
of his arm, the coel pressure of his lips to 
her forehead as he had kissed her in her 
mother’s presence; tili every hour it seemed 
more of an effort to repeat to herself: 

‘He has wronged me; I bate him!’ 

Suddenly, as she sat on the gray parapet, 
the unusual sound of wheels fell upon her 
ears. The thought that he had returned 
seemed almost to make her heart stand still. 
With a wild desire to hide hersel!f, she rose 
to her feet; and then she saw that the open 
carriage approching contained two ladies. 

As the carriage stopped at the door, she 
knew she bad been seen; and, in an instant, 
she recognized Cora Beautort and ber 
mother. 

There was nothing for it but to go for- 
ward and greet her visitors. 

“We must apologize deeply for so early 
breaking in upon the honey moon,” said 
Cora sweetly; “but our time is so short at 
Mousse-les-Bains, 1am sure Lord Eynes- 
ford will forgive ine for wanting to revisit 
this dear old chateau. I was so happy here 
once,’’ 


J] am sure Lord Eynestord will be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to have missed you. He 
is not at home,’’ answered the Countess, 

“Not at home!” cried mother and daugh- 


ter. 
“A very serious affalr—a business which 


be has long been deeply interested in— 
called him away,” said Ethel simply. 

“] never heard of such a thing!’ Mra, 
Beautort said with energy. 

“J dare say not; I think the circumstances 
are unusual,’ returned Ethel suavely, but 
with a trace of haughtiness which did not 
escape Cora, 

“You are most terribly to be pitied; I 
+ tag ve with you most deeply, I assure 
you, Lady Eynesford,” she said. “You 
must be breaking your heart, here alone!’’ 

“No; not breaking my heart,’’ was the 
tranquil response, “I fancy Lord Kyues- 
ford would not care to return and find me 
heart-broken; but I am very anxious on his 
account.” 

“Dear, dear! What is all this important 
business ot his?’’ asked Mra. Beaufort. 

“It is of a strictly private nature,”’ thei 
lus penetrable 


sweetness which had once routed Lady 
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Fitzwarrene. “But I am keeping you both 
standing. Since Miss Beaufort owns that 
her visit was partly paid to the house, and 
the house has not been called away by 
business, ] hope you will come in.” 

This was said playfully, but the sting in 
the words was not lost on Cora. 

The Countess led the way into the taste- 
ful drawing-room, with its scent of flowers 
and clear wood-fire. Every movement re- 
vealed some tresh point of beauty about 
her—beauty which consisted of higher ele- 
ments than features or complexion. She 
seated herseli, in her cream-colored dra- 
peries, on the little couch with its white 
tur, scarlet-bordered covering. Shehelda 
palm-leaf screen between her face and the 
fire, and Cora hated her afresh tor every 
succeeding charm of look or attitude. 

Ethel, on her side, was no less absorbed 
in watching her beautiful visitor. Cora 
seated herself first in the chair which Ethel 
had placed for her, facing the window, but 
s00n became restless, Presently she rose, 
crossed the room under pretence of adimir- 
ingasplendid begonia in full flower, and 
se managed slowly and cautiously to turn 
her head till her eyes rested on Ranull’s 
portrait. She thought herself unobserved. 
She drew alittle nearer, and gazed upon 
the painted face with a look of tender 
yearning in her eyes. 

Ethel, quietly conversing with the elder 
lady, and skilfully parrying ber inquiries 
as to the precise minute of Lord Eynes- 
ford's departure, saw everything. A con- 
viction flashed across her mind. 

“She loved him all the time—she loves 
him still! He might have married that 
regal woman!” 

Tea was brought in—tea and exquisite 
grapes trom the hot-houses at the chateau. 
Then Cora turned to Ethel, with a press- 
ing invitation, Would she not drive over 
to Mousse-)es- Bains to-morrow and spend 
a long day with them? It was a dreadfully 
dull place, there was nothing in the world 
to do; but she might find it better than 
solitude, 

They would take no refusal. Ethel did 
not want to go, but did not see on what 
grounds she could reasonably refuse, Ste 
accordingly promised to go; and, in a few 
minutes her guests took their leave, to her 
great relief. 

“Why do I dislike Miss Beautort so 
much, | wonder?” she said to herself that 
evening, as she sat by her boudoir tire. 
“Why has her coming made me feel so de- 
pressed? To-night, for the first time, this 
great old house seems unbearably lonely. 
I am depressed, nervous, I wonder it it is 
& presentiment. I feel as if something 
dreadful were about to happen, something 
dreadiul to Ranulf—” 

With a start she checked herself. Invyol- 
untarily she bad uttered his name aloud. 
Sne looked round, frightened, caught up 
her candle, rang for Madeleine, and went 
to bed; but her dreams were disturbed, 
and twice in the night she awoke, fancying 
that she heard the Earl say: 

“If Il had lived I could have made you 
love me!"’ 





CHAPTER XVI. 
\ORA BEAUFORT sat at the window 
C of the Bath Hotel at Mousse-les- Bains, 
The day was warm almost to sultri- 
ness, She wore a dainty gown of crimson 


; silk, trimmed down the front with milk- 


white lace, and she slowly moved a large 
crimson fan to and fro, as she talked lan- 
guidly and intermittingly to some one 
seated in the shadow of the curtaina. 

“Whata delight to be here, is it not?’ 
she said. “Summer still reigns, its beauty 
mixed with all those tints of autumn. 
While in London the deluded population 
are probably crouching over fires and 
promenading in furs and mutfts.”’ 

“London is insufferable from June till 
December,’’ observed her companion; ‘hut 
a good many have to put up with it, don't 
they?”’ 

“*T suppose so,”’ said Coraabsently. “But, 
oh, to picture it with all this beauty around 
and about one! The tints at Chateau St. 
Etienne were 80 lovely yesterday!”’ 

“Very probably.” 

“I did so yearn for some ot the late roses. 
J eyed them as lovingly as I dared; but 
the Countess would not take the hint 
1 wonder how she gets on with her French 
servants.’’ 

“Talking of French servants—what has 
become of your man, Theophile, the man 
who can do everything?” 

“Oh, we do not want him here! His peo- 
ple live in Paria, 1 believe, eo I have given 
bim a week's holiday to go and see them.”’ 

“It is very good and thoughtful of you.” 

“Oh, don’t make me out better than I 
am! I shouldn't doit ifiit were not quite 
convenient.’ 








“{ wonder why you always malign your- 
self so?”’ 

“To save other people the trouble.” 

“You make yourself out worse than you 
are.”’ 

“That would be impossibe!” 

“You should let others judge——”’ 

“Thanks; | accept nobody's judgment 
but my own. Ah, we have a visitor! Who 
can it be? Lady Eynestord, I declare! The 
newly-made Countess herself bas arrived 
in her carriage and pair.” 

*Do you mean it?” asked the voice from 
the shadows. 

“Yes; to tell the truth, I asked her yes- 
terday to come. I did not tell you, because 
I was afraid you would fancy yourseif de 
trop with so many ladies.” 

Cora Beaufort was proficient in the art of 
not allowing her own confederate to know 
more of her movements than was abso- 
lutely necessary. She smiled as she ut- 
tered the last words, and, almost betore 
she had finished speaking, Lady Eynes- 
ford was announced. 

Ethel walked in, looking pale and digni- 
fied. She disliked coming very much, but 
thought that perhaps Ranulf would be an- 
noyed it she refused without being able to 
give any reasonable excuse. 

“It ie so good of you tocome!”’ said Cora, 
rising and going across the room to greet 
her. “I cannot provide a romantic old 
chateau in which to entertain you; but I 
can introduce you to an old triend—Mr. 
Fitzwarrene tells me that you have met be- 
fore!’’ 

With that Hector, deathly-pale, rose and 
extended a cold band, in which Ethel put 
her own. A thrill, atremor, passed through 
the two hands, 

Hector muttered a few words as to being 
an unexpected pleasure; and £thel re- 
sponded with a hope that he had left Sir 
Hugoand Lady Fitzwarrene quite well. 

Ethel sat down, trying to answer ques- 
tions rationally and to analyze her own 
turbulent sensations, 

What did she feel on meeting Hector? 
She hardly knew. There was a keen feel- 
ing of some sort; more she could not tell. 
Mingled with these emotions was a vague 
idea, caused by she knew not what, of hav- 
ing been trapped, 

With half-formed suspicion she glanced 


from Hector’s pallid face to Cora’s un- 
moved tranquility. Ob, surely it must be 
fancy! 


On Hector’s side she felt certain the mebdt- 
ing was undesigned—his perturbation, his 
struggle for self-possession, were too evi- 
dent. And-Cora? There was no reasona- 
ble ground tor supposing that she, even if 
she knew the circumstances, would be 
guilty of the refined cruelty of arranging 
such a scene, 

So she told herself, again and again, as 
the weary hours dragged on. Cora, seated 
so perfectly at her ease, 80 calm, 80 Cool, so 
chatty and pleasant, seemed the last person 
to harbor vindictive cruelty. Yet Ethel 
could not help reflecting: 

“Cora Beautort loves Ranulf. 
hate me!” 

Mrs. Beaufort was kind to the young 
Countess, She was in a complacent trame 
of mind just then, for Cora was markedly 
gracious to young Fitzwarrene, who was a 
“cateh”, 

Ethel searcely knew how she lived 
through that day, It brought her more 
acute suffering than even her wedding- 
day. The constant effort to avoid Fitzwar- 
rene’s appealing eyes, the sudden necessity 
of a dexterous turn in the conversation, 
which Miss Beaufort, with blind pertinac- 
ity, would lead round to Grange-le-Cross, 
and lHlector Fitzwarrene’s intimacy with 
Kthel there, made her feel indescribably 
miserable, 

At last the clock gave her a reasonable 
excuse for asking that the horses might be 
putto, The sense of relief was 80 great 
that she with difficulty averted a fit of hys- 
terical crying. 

“Must you really go? Well, we shall 
hope to see you a8 soon as you and the Earl 
can tear yourselves from your seclusion, 
and come to Engtand,” said Cora, rising 
aud taking the hot, slender hand in both 
her own. 

“You are very kind; our plans, at pres- 
ent, are in an unsettled state,’’ answered 
Ethel mechanically, scarcely hearing the 
sound of her own voice, and vaguely trust- 
ing that she was speaking coherently. 

“You will excuse my coming down into 
the night air?—I cannot lose this cough,” 
said Cora. “Mr. Fitzwarrene, I am sure 
you will put Lady Eynestord into her car- 
riage for me?”’ 

As the two heads disappeared down the 
staircase, Cora grasped the balustrade with 
both ber firm white hands, and leaned 
against it, her lips parted, breathing in fit- 


She must 





ful gasps. 


“Tf it were possible for me to enjoy my- 
self, I should say 1 had enjoyed myself 
this day,” she thought. “Poor wretch, 
how madly he loves her! The moment she 
entered the room I could see the influence 
working! 1 bave done all 1 can. If he 
does not follow it up, he is a greater fool 
than I took him to be. I must write again 
to Theopbile to keep his lordship employed 
until I choose that he shal! return!”’ 

In her blind passion, Cora Beaufort had 
only looked upon Theopbile as a man de- 
voted to her service—a fitting instrument 
to execute her purposes. 

Had she known into whose power she 
was delivering that Ranulf whom, in spite 
of outraged affection, she still loved with 
wild abandonment, she would have under- 
gone any torment, however horrible, to 
rescue him from his impending fate, She 
had set the match to the train; but she had 
no idea what the force of the explosion 
would be. 

Ethel descended the stairs slightly in ad- 
vance of Fitzwarrene, her soft gray drap- 
eries almost touching him. Wild despair 
filled the young man’s heart. 

The door was open, put no one was about, 
except the solemn footman, who held open 
the door of her ladyship’s carriage. Titz- 
warrene put him aside, fastened the door 
himself, and stretched out his hand to take 
hers. 

“Good night!’ she said quietly. 

“And that is all I am to have!” he said, 
in atone of fury and anger, which he vainly 
strove to repress. ‘‘You can dare—you 
have the heart, after all that has passed be- 
tween us, to say ‘Good night’ to me like 
that?’ 

For the moment she was off her guard— 
helpless at the sight of his frantic disap- 
pointment. 

‘Hector, you are mad! 
have?’ she whispered. 

‘What would I have?’ I would have the 
assurance,’’ he answered fiercely, ‘that 
you have not yet given all your heart to 
that fiend who was brutal enough to leave 
you alone on your wedding-day!” 

This outburst restored Ethel to her for- 
mer cool composure. She remembered 
that it wastbe man now standing at her 
carriage-door who had first poured into her 
ears the slander which her husband had 
gone to combat. 


What would you 





“Mr, Fitzwarrene,”’ she said frigidly, 
“your words are insulting—you are not 
yourself !”’ 

Even as she spoke, the possible meaning 
ot her words flashed across her mind, and 
sve thought of Miss Vane. With an invol- 
untary movement she shrank fartber back 
into the carriage, as Fitzwarrene started 
violently. 

“Tam not myself, you think!” he said 
slowly and bitterly. ‘‘I shall demand an 
explanation of those words, Lady Eynes- 
ford!” 

“You have no right to demand anything 
from me, Mr. Fitzwarrene? Good night! 
Please tell the coachman to drive on.’’ 

Hie kept his hand upon the carriage-door 
for one moment, his fury blinding him to 
the tull import of what he said, 

“Until now, 1 thought you were the vic. 
tim of circumstances, I know now that I 
was mistaken. You are a miserable, weak, 
worldly woman, without suflicient courage 
to keep to the man you love when an Earl 
appears on the scene! You are still in 
your tool’s paradise, When you find out 
that Eynesford has deserted you, never to 
return, aS he has deserted other wemen, 
you may regret having trampled upon the 
heart of a man who loved you!” 

He stepped back asthe carriage started, 
and it rolled down the dark road, disap- 
pearing quickly from his sight. Ethel lay 
back against the cushious, faint and tremb- 
ling. der hands were elenched, her eyes 
glittering, and presently an indignant sob 
burst from her throat as she cried: 

‘“‘How dare he utter such a shameful un- 
truth?” 

‘1 suppose it is too late to post a letter 
to-night?’ she asked of the servants, an 
hour later, as she stood on the steps of the 
chateau, 

“Too late for the village, Madame la 
Comtesse; but an important letter could be 
carried to Mallore, on horseback.”’ 

“Would one of the servants take it for 
me?”’ 

“Assuredly, my lady.’’ 

Slipping off her wraps, she walked 
through the drawing-room, parted the yel- 
low curtains, and sat down in the light of 
her rose-colored boudoir lamp. 

Pulling writing materials towards her, 
with hasty eager hands, she rested her 
beautiful head on one hand and paused, 
She formed an exquisite picture as sbe sat 
there, the pen trembling in her impatient 
fingers, yet doubting how to begin. At 








last she wrote: 


“Chateau St. Etienne, Tuesday night. 

“I must write to tell you that! think you 
ought to know that Mrs. and Miss Beau. 
tort are at Mousse-le-Bains, and that Mr, 
Fitzwarrene is with them. The two ladies 
called upon me yesterday and asked me to 
spend the day with them. I went, not 
knowing that he would be there, I have 
just returned, and cannot go to sleep with- 
out letting you know. He will come here 
—Iam sure of it. What shall I do, here 
by myself? Writeto me and tell me. [| 
am afraid to be here alone. If your busi- 
ness keeps you in Paris, cannot | come——” 


At this point her hand faltemd, the pen 
dropped, and her face was hidden in her 
hands, which could not bide the hot 


-blushes, 


“Oh, what will he think?’ she whispered, 
reading over what she had written. She 
left the sentence incomplete, and ran her 
pen through it. Then she added: 


‘‘Please write to me at once--please tell 
ine what to do. “ETHEL.”’ 
* * * t * * 


On the following afternoon Hector Fitz- 
warrene called at the chateau, and was toid 
that the Countess was out. She had fled 
to Hester Strickland in her extremity. 
Baflled, but by no means defeated, he re- 
tired for that day. 

Ethel drove to the Parsonage ahd back, 
to avoid any chance of a meeting in the 
lanes. The Stricklands received hergladly, 
and, to her own great astonishment, she 
found herself telling Hester how very anx- 
jous she was about Lord Eynesford’s per- 
sonal safety. The thought had rushed to 
her lips, and she had clothed it in speech 
without reflecting. Now, she asked her- 
self, would not the tidings of the Earl’s 
death be a marvellous unlooked-tor relief? 
Would not the restoration of her liberty 
be to her as the restoration of life to one 
dead? 

“No, I think not,’ she was forced to an- 
swer. “I do not want to be free till I know 
more ot this man who sacrificed so much 
for me, and who loves me. J want to see 
him again, to look at him with newly- 
opened eyes, to judge him from my new 
standpoint. I cannot say yet if I desiremy 
freedom or not.” 

Hester, as was perhaps natural, talked of 
nothing but Ranulf. She showed his wife 
some of the letters he had written to her 
while on his travels. More discoveries 
were made by Ethel, and there was more 
wonder at the character those lines seemed 
to disclose. When, on returning to the 
chateau, she saw Fitzwarrene’s card, she 
drew a long breath of thankfulness, 

The next day she could think of no pre- 
text for going out. She stayed at home all 
day, lonely and miserable, for the post had 
brought no answer from Ranuif to her ap- 
peal. Late in the afternoon Fitzwarrene 
called. He was told that the Countess had 
a headache, and could see go one, 

On the following morning there was a 
letter on her breakfast plate. Her forlorn 
heart gave a bound as she saw it; but dis- 
appointment ensued; it was from Hector— 
not Ranulf. Under it lay another, eagerly 
grasped; but it was from Cora Beaufort, to 
say that the weather was so tempting, they 
had been decoyed into organizing a picnic 
to the Roman encampment, and would call 
for Lady Eynesford at twelve o’ciock punct- 
ually. 

Ethel looked at the letter in despair. 

“What am I to do? Oh, what am I to 
do?” she said piteously. “These people, 
they follow me, they persecute me; and 
Ranult has left me here alone at their 
mercy! If Hector had the feelings of a 
gentleman, he would have left the place 
the moment he knew I washere. Itisjust 
as if 1 were really deserted. Oh, Ranulf, 
why do you leave me alone like this?”’ 

For the first time since her marriage she 
wept as it her very heart would break. The 
long passionate rain of tears seemed to re- 
lieve Ler; but her pain at being unnoticed 
by Ranult was as great as ever. 

“Kither he has not had my letter,’ she 
thought, “or he does not mean to answer 
it”? 

Almost simultaneously with this thought 
came an awful sickening dread—a sudden 
suspicion. The Countess started to her 
feet, with an audible cry. When last he 
wrote to her, he had thought himself in 
danger—in danger of losing his life. Sup- 
pose he was dead—dead—with no one to 
raise the hue and cry for him, for he had 
traveled to Paris quite alone! The sus- 
pense was too dreadful to be borne. For a 
little while she remained seated quite sti!!, 
her bands clenched round her knees. Then 
she rang the bell. 

“At what time does the train leave for 
Paris?” she asked of the butler. 

At half-past eleven, she was told. 
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«Let the carriage be round at eleven to 
take me to the station. I am going to join 
the Earl in Paris.” 

After this she hesitated no lounger. Ris- 
ing from the table, she tore up Cora Beau- 
tort’s note and burned it. Hector’s she 
threw into the fire unopened. A rather 
thick letter in a large envelope baa arrived 
for the Earl that morning. 

“] will give that to him in Paris,” she 
said, taking up the packet. Then she sum- 
moned Madeleine. 

“Madeleine, Iam going to Paris, to join 
the Earl. I shall not take you with me; 
but, it I want you, I will telegraph for you 
to follow me. Miss Beaufort will call this 
morning after I am gone, When she comes, 
give her this note for me.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


lt was, just dusk when the Countess 
walked into the ball of one of the first 
hotels in Paris,and inquired for Lord 
i. ynestord, 

The weather had broken at last. As the 
cold half-frozen rain dashed against the 
windows of the train, Ethel had wondered 
how Miss Beautfort’s picnic was faring. 

The journey had been longer and lonelief 
than she could have imagined possible. No 
book, no magazine, would divert her mind 
from torturing thoughts as to where Lord 
Ixynesford was, and whether she would 
find him, 

Then, as she drove through the streets of 
Paris, which were just being lighted up, 
came the further thought of what she 
should say, how explain her presence, if 
she found bim atter all, She pictured his 
astunished face and grave eyes when she 
presented herself, but could neither ima- 
gine what he would be likely to say, nor 
what she would reply. 

She was in such a state of agitation when 
she arrived at the hotel that she could 
scarcely frame her request to see Lord 
Kynestord, 1t seemed as if her whole life 
hung upon the answer. It came at last. 

“Lord Eynestord left Paris two days ago, 
mademois: lle!’’ 

Left Paris—without writing to her—two 
days ago! Everything round her grew 
hazy and indistinct for a few moments; but 
a chair stood near: she grasped it, held it 
tast, and recovered. 

“Did mademoiselle expect to find his 
lordship?” 

“Yes; | had imagined he was still in 
Paris. Are you sure that he left, not only 
this hotel, but Paris itself?’’ 

‘Quite sure, mademoiselle; for he gave 
orders that all lotters which arrived tor him 
when he had left should be forwarded to 
Chateau St. Etienne, as he expected to 
reach there yesterday at the latest. His 
lordship is probably there now.” 

“No, he is not; 1 have just come from 
there!’ 

“Indeed? His lordship must have been 
delayed then. He will probably have ar- 
rived by this time.’’ 

“You do not happen to know—to have 
b+ ard—where his lordship intended to go 
between this and St. Etienne?’’ 

“No; l regret that I can give mademoi- 
selle no information on that head.”’ 

Kthe} still clung to her chai. 

‘Auda letter arrived tor him after he 
was gone?”’ 

“One, mademoiselle, which 1 torwarded 
to St. Etienne.”’ 

ithel could searcely restrain a harsh 
laugh, as she reflected that it must have 
been her own letter. She stood still, re- 
Viewing tie position in her own mind. 

lie was, in all probability, unless some 
calamity bad befallen him, at the chateau 
He would find her gone, his one ex- 
pressed wish having been that she should 
not Jeave till his return; he would find no 
explanation of her conduct; he would cer- 
lainly hear that Fitzwarrene had been in 
the neighborhood; and he bad not had her 
letter, 

The one thing to be done now appeared 
to be to return to the chateau as quickly as 
possible, Keeping up heart with difficulty, 
she again accosted the porter. 

‘Is there a train that will take me to St. 
Etienve to-night?’”’ 

Time-tables were consulted with diretul 
result. It was impossible to get to St. Eti- 
enne before noon the next day, 

‘‘Must I stay here, in Paris, inactive, all 
night long, without being able to get my 
doubts solved at all?” thought Ethel de- 
spairingly. ‘Why did 1 come—why was | 
not content to wait?” 

“There is a route here which would save 
mademoiselle nearly three hours,’’ the por- 
ter observed; “but mademoiselle would 
have to pass the night at Louvard, which is 
avout three-quarters of the way. There is 
a train taat reaches Louvard at nine o'clock, 
and @ train leaves there at seven o’clock 
tae next morning, which reaches St. Eti- 


now. 





enne soon after nine.” 

“Is Louvard a place at which one could 
pass the night? Is there a hotel?’’ 

“Yes, mademoiselie—an old-fashioned 
place. Several good inns.” 

“Then I will do as you suggest. Have I 
time to catch the train?’ 

“Half an hour tospare. Will not mad- 
emoiselle try to take something?” 

“Yes; and to rest a few minutes.” 

She asked to be shown to a private room, 
ordered tea, and sat down fora few min- 
utes reflection; but reflection was impossi. 
ble. She only felt that, wherever Ranulf 
was, he was not in Paris, and that she could 
not remain there. 

It seemed a very few minutes before they 
came (o tell her that they had called a fiacre 
tor her, and she was once more journeying 
through the streets of Paris. 

On arriving at the station, she found that 
she had a quarter of an hour to spare, and, 
having purchased a ticket, was procesding 
towards the ladieq’ waiting-room to rest, 
when a slight incident arrested her atten- 
tion. 

An old man was moving slowly down 
the platform in the direction of the third- 
class cars, when a porter, with a good deal 
of heavy luggage, carelessly knocked 
against him,and brought him to the ground. 

He fell almost at Ethel’s feet, and, with 
a sudden impulse of pity, she stooped and 
helped him to rise. He gained his tooting 
with wondertul quickness, and, leaning 
upon her arm, tottered to a seat. 

The porter, seeing the old man in the 
care of so well-dressed a lady, came up, 
penitent. Ethel, in her hesitating French, 
asked him to fetch « glass of wine and a 
biscuit, remaining bending over her pro- 
tege while he was recovering. Suddenly 
she felt her hand seized and rapturously 
kissed. 

“The sweet saints bless you, adorable 
lady! You have rendered me the first kind- 
ness your sex has shown me for years—ah, 
many years!”’ 

“It is nothing,’ she answered, smiling 
and blushing, for the old man had bared 
his head, and made a courtly bow. 

His manner, his language, his accent, 
were above his appearance. Gazing pity- 
ingly at his yellow skin, his stiff, stubbly 
white hair, and sharp, jet-black eyes, she 
guessed that le had seen better days, and 
that the world had not been kind to him. 
She watched with plvasure as he drank his 
wine and munched his biscuit, and pres- 
ently inquired if he felt restored. 

“Perfectly!” was the reply. ‘My heart, 
though pierced through and through, is 
not dead. You shall be remembered in 
my prayers, and blessings shall descend 
upon you for your sweet sympathy.” 

“T can sympathize. I have had trouble, 
too,” said Ethel, with her pathetic smile. 

She put two or three gold pieces into the 
old man’s hand, and turnedaway. By lib- 
eral fees to the conductor, she kept the car 
to herself as far as Louvard—a long weari- 
some journey. 

When she stood on the platforin of the 
desolate-looking place, she repented her 
want of patience in not having waited in 
Paris till morning; but there was no help 
for it now, the train was gone, she must, 
perforce, stay where she was, 

“And I shall think differently when [ 
get home—home, to-morrow morning,” 
she thought. ‘ 

“Which is the best inn?” she asked of 
the driver of a fly. 

“Madame cannot possibly do better than 
go to the ‘Grand Monarque,’ a truly superb 
hotel,’”’ replied the dishevelled Jebu; and 
he drove her to the place in question, 
whici) proved to beasort of commercial 
inn that had seen its best days. 

Eth 1 was shown intoa big dilapidated 
sitting-room on tue first floor, and begged 
tor something to eat without delay, as she 
wished to go to bed at once. Shesank into 
a capacious high-armed chair, with such 
aching weariness in every limb as she bad 
scarcely imagined possible. 

She threw out her arms over the table in 
her distress, and, in so doing, knocked her 
candlestick down, leaving herself in dark- 
ness. She had no matches, and she could 
not find the bell, so the only thing to do 
was to venture down-stairs to beg fora 
light. It was rather nervous work, grop- 
ing across the big room in the darkness; 
but at last the door was found, and she 
reached the staircase. She heard voices in 
the hall—tbe landlady talking to a man 
whose back was towards Ethel! 

“They are to arrive at the same time, and 
to be admitted immediately! Wheretore, 
I say—wherefore? I am not accustomed to 
such things—I!’”’ 

“You should have told me before,” said 
the man, in a sulky voice. 

‘“How—when I did not know myself? 


But you are never satistied—never! There ‘ 
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is no pleasing you.”’ 

Tbe man shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently and waiked out at the door. 

Ethel summoned her courage, asked for 
and obtained a light, renewed her request 
that supper might not be long in coming, 
and returned to the room. 

With the matches in her hand, she began 
to teel along the table for the candie-stick. 
A ray of light from the balf-open door 
crossed the floor; but as she stood, search- 
ing in vain for the candle-stick, there was 
the sound of quick stepson the stairs, the 
ray of light was intercepted by figures of 
two men, who entered and shut the door. 

‘“That’s right!’ said one. “Now I can 
tell you what the old woman says. We 
shall not be disturbed here.” 

Ethel held her breath in horror. She was 
so frightened that tor a few moments she 
dared not move; and, when that time had 
passed, she had heard enough to know that 
her life was not worth a rush if she allowed 
her presence to be known to such a pair of 
Villains, 

“The one thing is, to strike quick and 
sure,’’ the man continued, ‘‘When you 
went in with his dinner, you remembered, 
to set his chair with the back to the door?” 

“I did; but he moved it—confound him!” 

“Well, that makes it the more difficult. 
Nevertheless, it must be done quickly; for 
—can you believe it?—the old woman says 
he has ordered two gendarmes to be in 
readiness at eleven—the hour we named!”’ 

“Hang it all!’’ 

‘*Yes; it must be therefore a quarter to 
eleven—just half an hour hence, Listen 
while [ again repeat your instructions, for 
you are such a dolt, one can never be sure 
of you!”’ 

“Go on, then.”’ 

‘It is the room immediately over this— 
second door on the right hand of the land- 
ing. You remain outside, after telling 
him that Iam waiting to see him and ush- 
ering me in. If you hear that he is too 
much for me, then, and not till then, do 
you rush in and stab him in the back. 
Mark you, I havecarefully guarded against 
all possibility of detection. Every letter 
he has written since he came here has been 
destroyed. No one knows that he was 
ever in Louvard. All would be well but 
for two things—these gendarmes he has 
sent for, and the arrival of the old man.”’ 

“Ot the old man?”’ 

‘Yes; he has appeared, and wants me to 
let him have the doing of it. Asif an in- 
firm old dotard would have a chance 
against a fiend like that, with the strength 
of a horse, and the courage ot—an English- 
man!’’ 

‘“*W hat have you told him?” 

“That if he does not keep quiet, I will 
find means to inake him. I have told him 
that the success of the whole thing depends 
on his silence, and that he is to leave it to 
me. Only leave ittome! Ma //ow I have 
a grudge of my own the more, since he 
ploughed my face fer me with a bullet!’ 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which Ethel, who scarcely dare breathe, 
wondered what was coming next. Surely 
she would awake, and find this long dread- 
ful day a nightmare—awake to find herself 
in Paris, and to hear Ranulf’s voice, 

It could not be true that she was there, 
crouching alone in the dark, while two 
murderers openly discussed their plans. 
She understood French pertectly now. Not 
aword of the conversation had been “lost 
upon her. She knew that, in the room just 
above hers, sat a man whose life hung ona 
thread—who, in half an hour, would be 
murdered; and she felt that, cost what it 
might, she must somehow reach him and 
tell him. But the door was closed, and 
she could never cross that great room with- 
out making a sound. Conversation was 
suddenly resumed. 

“I have thought,”’ said the man who was 
to wait outside during the tragedy, “ot a 
way to keep the gendarmes out of it,” 

“What is it then?’’ 

“Very simple. Send Therese down the 
road to tell them that—you know whom-- 
has inistaken the day. It is Saturday eve- 
‘ ning, not Friday, that he wants them.,”’ 

“A good idea! I will act upon it. I will 
go down and speak to Therese at once, 
Wait here for me.”’ 

“Good.” 

“Stay; won’t you have a light?” 

“Thanks, yes; it would be more cheerful, 
wouldn't it?”’ 

“J']] strike a match.” 

As Ethel sank down upon her knees be- 
hind the table, she gave herself up for 
lost. 

The match was struck. It flared up for 
an instant, then went out. Another was 
struck, with thesame result, Ethel watched 





the face over which the light flickered—a 


| thin, dark, rather handsome face, but with 


a crimson scar passing trom below the eye 





along the cheek-bone, to the top of the ear. 
The man struck another match—another. 
Each flared up for a moment, then ex- 


“They are damp,” he said hastily; “the 
rain has soaked my coat. I mustleave you 
in the dark for a while—I have no time to 
lose.” 

Turning, he went out, leaving the door 
ajar. It was now or never, if she hoped to 
save the unknown victim in the room 
above! 


i 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A Norep Day.—It is among other things 
said that the clergy under St. Valentine in. 
stituted lotteries, with the names of saints 
instead of the young folks, Whichever 
be correct, it is certain that the custom 
once begun has gradually grown, until, at 
the present time, in all civilized countries, 
the martyred bishop has the credit of knit- 
ting together any number of palpitating 
hearts. At the various European courts, 
during carnival times, which usually oc- 
curred on or about St. Valentine’s Day, 
jousts and teasts were held, and each lady 
was wont to make choice from the assemb- 
led knights of one who bound himself to 
do her bidding aod render her all honor- 
able service during the ensuing year. 


ORIGINAL THINKING. — The following 
are excerpts from the examination papers 
and essays of “original thinkers” in gram- 
mar and high school grades: “Jaundice, a 
scandal;” “Mesquito, a child of white par- 
ents.”” “Herodotus was a descendant of 
Herod the Great, and he was King of the 
Jews.” “The Aryans spoke the French 
language;’’ “Virgil wasa great American 
author;” ‘Diogenes was a great philoso- 
pher and a successor to Alexandria the 
Great;’”’ “Longfellow wrote ‘Paradise Lost’ 
and ‘Paradise Regained;’” “Hawthorne 
wrote ‘Moses from an Old Manse,’"’ ‘“‘Plato 
was the author of Language, and his lan- 
guage was so perfect that it is said that if 
Jupiter were to speak he would speak 
Pilato.” 


WiTrHovuTt Hgat.—It is the general prac- 
tice in Spain to shoe horses without the 
application of heat, and very few shoeing- 
smiths have bellows or forges in their 
shops. They also make their shoes with- 
out the aid of fires, a fact largely due tothe 
pure, soft, ductile iron, primarily manu- 
factured with wood and charcoal. The 
Spanish “herrador,”’ or shoeing-smitb, for 
he does no other work, general jobbing 
or repairing, has no use for the drawing- 
knife, and he never touches or pares any- 
thing but the wall, and that with the but- 
teris, and on no consideration would he 
put on a calk unless ordered so to do by a 
veterinarian. It may be surprising, but 
nevertheless it is so, that lameness located 
in the feet or caused by shoeing is far more 
rare in Spain than in England or America. 


Burigzp AtLive.—In old days it was 
often thought necessary to build living 
animals, even men, into the foundations 
on which an edifice was raised, to induce 
the earth to bear the burden laid on it. By 
this horrible custom men supposed that 
they insured the stability of the structure 
and gained other advantages. According 
to Danish accounts, a lamb was buried un- 
der every altar, and a living horse was 
laid in every churchyard betore a human 
corpse was placed in it’ Both lamb and 
horse are to be seen occasionally in the 
church or graveyard, and betoken death. 
Under other houses pigs and hens were 
buried alive. A continuance of fine weather 
was secured by building a living cock 
into a wall, and cattle were prevented 
from straying by «living blind dog being 
walled in under the threshold of the 
stable. 








PEARLS AND SwWINe.—An old magazine 
gives this instance of an original after-din- 


ner speech: ‘The entertainment was given 
by an earl, deservedly popular. It was 
extremely handsome, and champagne 


flowed in an almost excessive flood. The 
evening was well advanced, when a benig- 
nant old gentleman arose to propose a toast, 
He spoke with entire fluency, but some- 
how he said exactly the opposite of what 
he meant. “I feel,’ said he, ‘that tor a 
plain country squire like myself to address 
this learned company is indeed to cast 
pearls before swine,’’ Never was #0 suc- 
cessful a speech made. He could get no 
further for many minutes. The swine ap- 
plauded vociferously, and as though they 
would never cease. We knew, of course, 
that the good old gentleman meant that he 
was the swine and they were the pearls; 
but then he had not said so. His meaning 
could be gathered but was not expressed. 
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DAYS THAT ARE GONE, 


———_—— 
BY ASHLEY H. BALDWIN. 
Thinking of the sumuy days, when lavender was 
blowing 
Ia bloomy fragrance neath the wall; and o'er the 
rectory lawn 
The standard roses, steep'd in dew, their dying 
flowers were strowing 
Their latest summer flowers, that ne'er should see 
another dawn. 


Thinking of the hazel lanes o'erarch'd with sloe and 
brier; 
The rippling laughter of sweet maids, the deeper 
tones of men; 
When but to breathe, to live and love, was all our 
youth's desire, 
And all the world seem’d bounded by that lonely, 
lovely gien, 


When our sun bad known no shadow, our young 
lives bad known no sorrow, 
And we pair'd in loving coupies, strolling ‘neath 
the nutty bougha, 
And thoughtthat present rapture from the future 
we would borrow, 
And ne'er dream'd of slighted friendship, por of 
love's forgotten vows. 


Thinking—well, ‘tis vain to ponder, now that on our 
brows are falling 
The snvuws of Life’s chill winter, on those dreams 
tvo bright to last; 
Yet perchance within our bosoms some sweet voice 
fe wtill recalling, 
And making green again, old friends, the memortes 
of the past. 
a 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THY ADIUOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VARKOOR,” “WITH THIS RING 
1 WED THER,’ BTO, 





CHAPTER XL, 


/FIUE ship in which Harold sailed trom 
| the Cape met with rough weather, and 
was driven from her couse; and at 
length, when sha reached, Madeira some 
slight repairs were needed, which detained 
her there a fortnight, 

One day, at nearly the end of the second 
week,a ‘aat inerchantinan, schooner-rigged, 
putinto the bay and anchored for a tew 
hours, 

Harold, having nothing to do, rowed out 
to lake a look at her, meaning to board and 
wet English newa lf he could; but, to his 
surprise, he and bis boat's crew were bailed 
before they reached her side, and told per- 
omplorily that no strangers were permitted 
ov board, 

Upon this Harold stood up in his boat 
aud tendered bis card, saying he would 
be glad to speak tothe Captain for a mo- 
iment 

The man on watch, on receiving thie re- 
(quest, remarked surlily that he bad nothing 
to do with people’s cards or messages—he 
had only to obey orders, and the boat must 
sheer off at onoe, 

And, touching his foreloock grimly, he 
retired from the bulwarks and was lost io 
view, 

Wishing him all the plagues of Egypt, 
Harold was about toorder bis boatinan to 
row away, when there flitted before his 
— ata cabin window the face of Is- 
trild. 

For an instant bis heart stood still, for he 
felt as though « spirit bad passed before 
bin; then he asked if he was inad or dreaw- 
ing, and a minute had gone by before 
Speech caine to his white lips. 

He looked up at the cabin window, buta 
curtain was drawn beforo it now, present- 
ing to his eyes a blank of dull yellow. 

Tven he ordered bia men to row round 
the ship, vaguely hoplug for some sign of 
Eatrild’s presence as a proof that he had 
not bee deceived by fancy or some unac- 
counwmble likeness or mirage. 

But there was no fluttering robe visible 
on deck, no beckoning hand from cabin 
window, no sign on the ship's biank sides 
to assure his bewildered mind that a de- 
ceptive vision bad not touched his eyes and 
Vanished, 

‘Then a man oame to the gangway, and, 
leaning over, called out, in a high but 
quavering voice— 

“IT hear you wished to opeak to ine—I am 
Captain Sinclair.” 

Startled by some echo in the voice that 
touched bis memory, Harold looked in 
the Captain's face and recognized him in- 
stanotly. 





Perhaps some #ign reached him from the 
curtained window, for, coming back, be an- 
awered— 

“Yeu; I have my wite with we.” 

As he spoke the cabin door was opened 
and a woman walked a step or two from it, 
theo returned and closed it. 

Harold saw her plainly, for the sunshine 
poured broadly over her strong little figure, 
ber powerful jaw, and her cruel light eyes 
of tire, 

She was not changed; mentally he saw 
ber instantly again as be bad last seen ber, 
with the lamp flaring in ber white face, 
throwing a ruddy hue on her curiously 
light nair, asshe held back with one strong 
hand the man who was now leaning with 
crossed arins upon the bulwarks, looking 
down upon him with furtive shrinking 
eyes. 

‘So he bas married that woman!” Harold 
said to himself, “A she-flend, if ever one 
walked in human forin! How could I have 
mistaken ber face for Estrild’a? It is im- 
possible!" 

Bewildered and full of angry doubt, he 
looked keenly in the tnan’s face, longing to 
ery out, “la there no oneon my side who 
will fling him down?” 

“So that’s vour wife?” be said. “Can I 
do anything for her or for you on shore, 
Captain Sinclair?’ 

“Much obliged, but I think not,’’ replied 
the other shortly. “1 shall get away from 
this hot place, I hope, to-morrow, I would 
never bave putin here, but my best band, 
whom l took on board as pilot, is down 
with fever, and ny wite fancies there isn’t 
a man aboard but bim fit to work this ship; 
80 1 had to putin for fruit and wine—curse 
bin !—whether I would or no,” 

(So there is the old jealousy in the man 
atili,’’ thought Harold; and, baffled, angry, 
and full of heart-ache, he returned to the 
shore, doubting the evidence of his own 
eyesight in that flitting vision of Eastrild’s 
lace, and wondering whetber it was bis 
duty to tell the English Consul what he 
knew of the nan who called hitnself Cap- 
tain Sinclair and bad the command of the 
good ship the Venture, 

Hie decided to see the Consul, and tolled 
up the stcep ascent to bis houre through 
dust aod yiare, only to gaina rebuil, 

It was clearly no business of bis’ Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul to interfere between 
»wersund any captain they u ight choome 
to appoint to command their merchant- 
vessela, 

It (ne nan was @ scainp, that was their 
look-out, not bis; so Harold was politely 
dismissed, and returned to his inn to chew 
the cud of inany bitter thoughts, 

Mstrild’s long and cruel silence—-what 
could it mean! Had she never received bis 
letters, or wes she faithless? No; be would 
now believe that possible; hers was po light 
nature that could love and love again. 

Phen, jike au unbent bow, nis mind 
bounded back to old thoes and tothe m.s 
tery and sorrow that bad separated them 
and bad brought into his life sueb strange 
risks andchanges, 

Battles and griefs, sickness and danger— 
all had come to bios through his wild quest 
ior Tristra ’s slayer, 

The long, bot, dull day had worn to its 
close when be came down from the hil!l,and 
the gall and smart within hit drove bin 
again to the shore in a sort of angry long- 
ing for a sight of the abip which had shown 
bin « faise vision of nis love, 

The Veuture was gone; there wasa vacant 
Kpoton the 86a wherein the morning the 
big merchant-ship had loomed large and 
dark against the blue sky. 

Harold turned away in @ spiritiess and 
angry mood, Earth, s@a,and sky were a 
blank to bim—he feltan enmity with the 
world. That ship 

“Beg pardon, sir, but are you the Inglis 
Captain Oiver?”’ 

The question came froin a little yellow 
tan With @ black beard and big gold rings 
in bis ears, who plied a shore boat and sold 
jruit to incoming and outgoing ships, 

“You, my name is Olver. Have you any 
business with me?” asked Harold, in sharp 
impatience, 

“This for the Inglis Captain;’ 
yellow man took a letter from 
preasy jacket lying in his boat, 

KEstrild’s writing! Har ld seized the let- 
ter with a band of fire, 

Looking on, the man smiled complacent- 
ly and talked his fill, 

Yes, it was the lovely yoang Inglesa on 
board the big ship that sailed two, three 
hours agone forthe Cape who had given 
him the letter, and he waited tili the ship 
bad sailed before be found the Signor Cap- 


’ and the 


beneath a 





]t was Trevel's friend—the man with the | 


scared pale aspect of a hunted creature—the 
inan who had shot bis wife, and was biding 
with a herd of other outcasts in the den 
Harold had such reason to remember, 

A breathless instant passed, in which he 
saw the eg een was not inutual, owing 
oy to bie being bronzed and changed 

y the sun of India, 

“I only wished to ask for English news,” 
he said care)esaly. 

“] know of none,”’ returned the Captain, 
his voice still curiously wavering and 
changing ip its key. 

Yeah come on board ?"’ asked Har- 
old, 

“No; [am forbidden by the authorities 
to receive any one; we have two or three 
men down with fever, I only put in bere 
tor fruit and green stuff for them.’’ 

“And you have a lady on board,’’ said 
Harold, hiding the anxious tone of bis voice 
by a laugh. 

The strange Captain, who had no look of 
a sailor about bim, retreated a step at this, 
and looked over his shoulder towards the 
cabin on the poop. 


| be envied and wondered at; he had 


tain. Was the letter right? 

Harold Jooked up in blind agony; like 
Saimeon, be would fain have laid his bands 
upon the plilars which held up the trium- 
phant laughing lives of his foes, and nave 
fallev with therm in bitter gladness, 

Why bad the tnan not given the letter 
sooner? What did the lady say ? Was she 
well? How wasshe looking ? A thousand 
useless Questions rushed to Harold’s lips 
from his beart as be stood gazing Into the 
face of the man who had seen Estriid, 

This insignificant jitthe yellow creature 
grew to be 4 prince in his éyes—a being to 
had 
speech with an angel. 

And vet Haro!d’s soul was full of anger 
against this stranger to whom Estrild bad 
spoken, while to bin bad been denied the 
hearing of her voice, the sight even of her 
ebadow, 

“W bat did she say to you ?” be cried im- 
patiently. 

“The siguora had no time for speech; the 
other lady come and and ask meé sharply 
what Il do there, and the —_ lady go 
away directly. Excellency will under. 


pay we with a gold piece and whisper, 
‘This is yours if you taxe this letter for une 
to the Inglis gentleman—you can read ad- 


dress?” | nod ‘Yes,’ and hide the letter in 
wny basket, And the a lady dart out 
from cabin quick as lizard, and no more 


words pass, The letter will tell more to 
the exceliency than I can.” 

liaroid tore it open, and found these 
pencilled tines— 


“T am safe, though in such strange hands, 
Danie! is with ne, and other triends; now 
you will not fear for my safety. 1 implore 
you not to pursue the ship, but to meet me 
at Langarth. You will hear she is gone to 
the Cape. Believe nothing you hear, but 
await in England a letter from me, sum- 
moning you to Langarth, I can explain 
nothing; I can only eutreat you not to heed 
any of the reasons that seem to point a dif- 
ferent course, Ob, Harold, 1 wish you 
could anderstand tae agony of entreaty in 
which I write this! But how can I expect 
you will, when the anguish of — prayer 
and the foreboding of death J shall feel if 
you refuse it are incomprehensible even to 
myself? I know that my life depends on 
your acquiescence, but how I know it I can- 
nottell you. It is a mysterious warning 
spoken in the spirit—listen to it, my fret 
and only love, or else I die; the tear of 
your refusal comes upon me like a great 
darkness in which I grope and fall into a 

“AVVO. 

“I write strongly because I know you 
will feel te:npted to tolldw the Venture to 
‘he Cape. Laroid, you would not see ine 
there. Do not rush after « mistaken duty 
because you perceive I am a kind of pris- 
oner—do not alarin yourself for this or ex- 
agyerate the dangers of my position, I am 
sale, and well, aud happy. How can] help 
being happy, knowing now that you are 
alive and still love we? For more than a 
year I believed you dead; and I have been 
ill, a8 you have been; but my voyage and 
iny joy have brought back bealth. Daniel 
has told ine all you have done and suffered, 
Oh, ny dearest, ] thought once it was not 
possible .o love you better than I did inthe 
oid days, but I] know now that [love you 
ten times more than 1] did then! Dearest, 
fareweil! I hasten to seizs the only chance 
I have to send you this, We sail imme- 
dintely—1 hear the ordere given. Daniel’s 
slignt illness greatly perplexes and pute in 
fear——”’ 


Herethe letter broke off, and Herold, 
clutentng it lightly, as though some strange 
band would tearittrom uiim,gazed upwards 
and around his with the bewildered angry 
grief of ainan who te6is bis last opportup- 
wy of action is gone, 

Why bad he not insisted on boarding the 
ship? Why bad he not forced the English 
Consul to tree Estriid from the clutches of 
these villains who hetd her prisoner ? 
What accursed bewilderment had come 
over lit thal, blinded to the truth of her 
preseuce, he had not acted while there was 
yeltiine ? 

And why was she on board the Venture ? 
Surely some deviltry wasigoing on of which 
sho was the victiin, and which she either 
could not understand or dared not ex- 
plain! 

And now he began to consider what he 
oould do to save ber, 

‘The fastest boat he could bire would have 
no chance of overtaking the great ship 
speeding ou with all sails set. 

And, if he followed ber to the Cape, as 
reason and iupatience urged him to do,how 
was he to flud a vessel in which to take his 
passage? 

“At what hour did the sbip sail? ’ 

Harold asked the Guestion in «a voice so 
filled with pain and with eves so lighted 
with wrath and anguish that tbe little yel- 
low map glared at him in amazement. 

The exact bour? Well, it might be four 
o’clock—yes, three bours ago—or wore; 
and she was gone to the Cape, 

Harold returned to his tote! without ask- 
ing another question. He was like a man 
dazed, lost in a bewildgring wood without 
path, and seeking with bursting heart tor 
soine clue in the darkness, 

There Was loo a surging rage within him 
that would Gave buratinto fury could he 
have met with an object on which to wreak 
it; but he could only fall foul of bimself, 
and, when he had exhausted every epithet 
on what he deeimed his folly in not board- 
ing the Venture by storin, when he bad 
twisted through every avenue of thought, 
there still re;wained the wide blank sea, on 
whose beaving unanswering waste Estrild 
had been borne away he knew pot whither, 
there still remained bis own ship riding at 
anchor, and there still stretched before 
him, like two lines of road teading to un- 
known ends, the alternative courses which 
he balanced aid re-balanced in his doubt- 
Ing inind. 

Should he wait here for the next ship 
bound for the Cape, or should he obey Es- 
trild’s comimand and pursue his yoyage to 
england ? 

He read and re-read the letter again and 
again botore he caine toa decision and could 
prevail on himself to renounce his longing 
desire to follow her. 

At last came the one clear tought that 
she had written with a truer perception of 
berown position than he could possibly 
bave, and that be would do rightly in obey- 
ing her wien, though it might look to him 
like abandoning ber to her fate, 

Yetit was danger in England she evi- 
dentiy feared, not danger in the ship; aud 
be Was fain lo confess shat to go to the Cape 
would be steering in the dark without a 
com pasa, whereas her leiter pointed to a 
piace of ineeting, Saying plainly, “Come to 
me at Laogartb, and save me from soure 
danger | dread.”’ 





stand it was like this, I sel! my trait, and 





she come on deck and buy some; and she 





W hat if Le siould go to the Capeand find 





when he was far away,the conviction shou 
fail on him that she in fact, sailed 
England, and Estriid was in some dead! 
peril from which he was poweriess now to 
rescue ber? How woald he bear bis gejf. 
reproach for not baving believed and obey. 
ed her? 

This thought decided him, He had the 
comfort of knowing that Daniel, who was 
a tower of strength, was with ber; aod,» 


the ship had never touched there,and oe 
i 
for 


anawered Estrild’s jonate by 
oing on board his own ship; and the next 
dey tound him at sea on bis way to Eng. 
land, 
CHAPTER XLI. 


N seeing Daniel, Estrild bad retained 
her self-possession. Except tora slight 
paleness which touched her face 

after its first flush, no outward sign be- 
trayed her recognition of a defender and a 
friend; put an intense joy filled ber beart, 
a sense of safety calmed every nerve, and 
she felt now that she bad courage for any 
emergency. 

The deepest spring of her joy, as she 
knew, lay in ber belief that Harold lived; 
apd this fact she was constantly whisp: ring 
to herself, till her eyes shone like stars iu 
the brightness of her a 

She had an intense faith in the powers of 
ber sorrowful cousin, so that the doubt ex- 

ressed in bis letter became to her a reality. 
che dwelt but seldom on the contession of 
his love; it seemed to ber to live only In the 
regions of his fancy. She was far trom 
guessing that it was the sole great reality 
of his imaginative being; stil! less could she 
divine that death had come to him through 
this very love, of which sue thought so lit- 
tle. 

In her new-found tranquility and bappi- 
ness, Estriid could wait patiently for the 
appre. which she knew would come, 
of spesch with Daniel. 

hen this time came, and sbe heard the 

history he bad to relate, it was well for her 
that ber beart was prepared tor it, or her 
joy might have been too overwhelming. 

But there was much to temper it—anx- 
iety at Harold’s present peril in the midst of 
war, the recollection of her own dreary 
grief, which bad led ber intothe fatal mis- 
take of vielding to Mr. Vicat’s plans and 
offering her life to save Gilbert’s, her own 
present danger and Carrie’s, in a ship cou- 
manded by a felon—ali this was sufficient 
to save her mind from being overbalanced 
by the intense joy that would fain have 
litted her with airy wings above ali thougnbt 
of trouble. 

Again and again she had little snatches of 
talk with Daniel, which were to her like 
drinking an elixir of life; and her cheeks 
glowed with health, ber step grew firin, her 

oung, and bitnerto fragile, frame gained 

n vitat torce and took a nobler term of 
beauly. 

And yet, sometimes she could listen to 
Daniel only with tears—for had he not to 
tell of Harold’s sickness, sufferings, and 
danger? Then, too, she heard, with a touch 
of fear, a little shrinking of awe, the tale of 
‘Trevei’s death and jast words, so strangely 
corroborating the vision seen in the crystal, 
the whisper breathed in the mysterious air, 
Gilbert had gathered from the far winds, 

“And you thinkthat nan Trevel killed 
Tristram?’ she said, her eyes growing 
large with inany thoughts, 

4 am sure he did,’’? Daniel answered: 
‘but there lies a inystery bebind the dead 
which no hand will ever enveil.”’ 

She was silent a moment, ber heart heavy 
with the fate of ber race. 

“And this Captain Siuclair and his wife 
are the very man and the very woman you 
and Herold met in that dreadful place 7?” 

‘Tne very same, wy dear. I knew them 
again the very instant I set eyes on then. 
And they are as fit for the deinon’s work as 
Judas was,’’ 

Estrild grew a little pale, and Carrie, 
lying on the deck at her feet, looked up 
witb frightened face. 

“My father could never have meant hari 
to his son,’’ she sald, drooping her head a8 
she spoke. 

“But his son isn’t here,” interjecte: 
Daniel. “And be didn’t know bis daughter 
would be. You area brave girl, my dear: 
and I’/! save this ship as much for your 
sake as Mies Eatrild’s and the good girl that 
brought me here.”’ 

“Tell ber that story,” said Carrie, “Sbe 
doesn’t know Mary Arinstrong.’’ 


‘““Wel!, my dear, when Mr. Olver left me 
at the Cape, I looked about for a ship going 
home, and | found one—and an oid tub she 
was, She wrecked me and threw me up ov 
an island like Jonah’s whale. No necd to 
tel. my adventures there, only it was three 
months before a ship putin for water and 
took tne and others with me to Rio, There 
I fell il: of fever—and there’s a touch of }t 
In ny veins now—as it happened that 4 
year and more passed away before { got 
upon English ground again. 1 came to the 
port of London, poorand whisbt asa wrecked 
mariner, and once more I looked round 
for a ship, this time to take me home t” 
Cornwall. Down among the docks I beard 
of the Venture; but folks said the Captain 
was askulk and the inate was a drunkard 
—which he is—-sol gave herup. But one 
day; when | was standing looking at ber-— 
for sbe is as handsome asa picture—I hea 
8 voice at my elbow saying, ‘Are you goinx 
to pilot tuat ship down Cuannel, Captain?’ 
‘No, tuank you, dearie,’ I said, looking 
down on her, thinking she was a child. 
‘The captain and crew don’t suit me.’ Weil, 
upon this she fixed me with her great ear” - 
est eys, which look as iftuey bad stars al- 
ways shining in thew, and | saw she was 4 
woman, for all her tiny stature; and I 
raised my hat a bit, and I said,*Beg pardon. 
miss,’ ‘No offence,’ she answered; ‘but if 
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you would ofter your services to the 

iain of that ts you would be well 

for it, Stop—l don’t mean with thonebt 

but by saving buman lives!’ I t 

tbat queer, so I looked bard in her tace, 

and saw truth in ev line, and [ saw. too 

there was far more ind her words than 

she berself could tell me, 1 feit as if her 

two hands were on my beart gripping it. 
m 


aud her eyes seemed to have a= in 
drawing my soul to do her bidding. ‘I’ve 
saved alifeor two in my time—that’s a 


sailor’s work,’ | said to her; ‘and if there's 
any life aboard the Venture dear to you 
’ ‘There is!’ she cried. ‘Well, I'll 
pilot ber as far as Falmouth, and look after 
your friend, miss, if you'll tell me his 
name.’ ‘And I hope it isn’t the came of 
that handsome drunken mate,’ | tb bt 
to myself, ‘It isa lady,’ she said, ‘and ber 
name is Carbonellis,’ I felt ri! heart give 
a jump as I said, ‘Carbonellis of Langarth?’ 
‘Tne same,’ she answered. ‘Then, if the 
Captain will take me, I’!l be on that ship's 
books to-morrow, I know the young ~¢ 
now; I’m a Langarth man—my naine 
Daniel Pascoe.’ ‘Thank God!’ she said 
quite low. ‘Now {can teil Mr, Irrian she 
in safe.’ ‘Who did you say, miss?’ I asked; 
and I felt very curious like, for that was 
the name Trevel had on his lips when rav- 
ing. But she only answered be was a 
friend of hers—one who was sorry ‘or Miss 
Carbone)lis, and would spend all his sub- 
stance to help her, because he knew of her 
grief, ‘I am but bis agent,’ she said—‘I am 
only doing his bidding; but I do it from 
my beart.’ Well, miss, to make a lon 
story short, she cold me all that she an 
this friend of hers suspected and feared,and 
how they knew the ship was insured far 
above her value and that Mr, Vicat was 
nearly bankrupt—there, I’m glad Miss 
Carrie has moved away !—and perhaps des- 
perate enough for any deed, and how it was 
your meney trat was being spent on this 
crait, and you were to sail in her, with his 
son—as he said—in the hope of saving bis 
life, tor be was sickly and dying. Then in 
telling this the young lady grew hot and 
angry, and declared your mind, weakened 
vy grief, had been worked upon in ways 
sbe could not describe, and she snd r. 
Irrian were resoived to save you. I wanted 
inuch to ask who this gentieman was and 
why be had you in bis thoughts; but she 
had @ way with her which held me back 
from questions. Then we planned together 
what to do, and we hit at last upon a plan 
that I mean to carry out. No, 1 can’t tell it 
w you, miss—time must do that Now it 
was odd that in all my talk with Miss Mary 
Mr. Olver’s naine wes never mentioned. 
You see, iiss, it never came into my mind 
that all your letters had been stolen or lost, 
and you believed bim dead. Having never 
heard the story of the inquest, 1 couldn’t 
think such athing. I took it tor granted 
like you knew he was in India, and so said 
notbing about it. But I thought of bim all 
the more, and was determined no harm 
should befall bis sweetheart if my poor 
hands could save her from it. So here 1 
ai, niss; and when that young lady and [ 
parted we shook hands like iriends, And 
--0l, yes; she did say then one word about 
Mr. Olver! As she was wringing my band 
hard, she sald, ‘I don’t forget who tried so 
bravely tosave my father’s life—I don’t 
forget what happened on board the Alert;’ 
and then 1] fancied she grew very pale, and 
her eyes shrank away from mine to hide 
the pain sbe wouldn’t speak.”’ 





This was Daniel’s story, and Estrild pon- 
dered it, wondering much why Mr, Irrian 
should tee! an interest in ber fate so deep 
_— he should interfere to protect her 

ife, 

It could not be because of that sad time 
of sickness of Salisbury, when Mary came 
and soothed ber and himself back to health 
by ber wonder-working music. 

Some slight sympathy be might feel, 
knowing her story, but surely sucn syin- 
pathy in a stranger would soon pass away 
unless soiwe Other link bound her to his 
memory ! 

Could it be through the crime of the man 
Trevel that Mr. Irrian had becoine her de- 
fender? 

It seemed impossible, and yet possible, 
because Mary Armstrong was his friend, 
and the blood on the sta ned deck of the 
Alert haunted them both, and Trevel had 
cried out upon his name even in the throes 
ot death. 

But Estrild shrank from dwelling on 
this theme; it touched too much upou the 
oid mystery which had blighted her 
life. 

Captain Sinclair knew nothing of sea- 
manship, and, though his fartive watchful 
eves pecred at all things as though he saw 
a toe in every Shadow, yet be dared not in- 
terfere witb the working of the suip. This 
was left to Dauiel as pilot, while the mate 
was the real cou:mander. 

On these two meu Mra, Sinciair’s light 
eyes of fire often rested questioning|y, as if 
balancing in her mind whether to trust tie 
young man or the elder. 

Secretly she was a pitiful coward for her- 
self, and she loved her life dearly. Tuey 
had been three days at sea wien she sound- 
ed Daniel. 

“Well, pilot, we can’t put in at Ports- 
inouth—so my husband says.” 

“As the Cap’en pleases, ma’am,’’ said 
Daniel, leaning on the binnacle, “Then 
1’il alter her course a bit. To run for Fal- 
inouth would suit ine better.’’ 

“Yes?” said the woman, thrusting her 
light hair back from her face, for the wind 
was biowing ber lint locks across her eyes. 
‘Would you wind a longer cruise suppos- 
ing Falmouth don’t suit us either ?”’ 

“How far,’’ said Daniel, “and what 


P Ay 
The woman laughed, and looked him in 





the face curiously. 

“We bave an heiress on board,” she said, 
“She ought to pay well tor safety, unless 
some one else pays better.’’ 

she laughed again, and flung ber 
flying locks back with ber strong band im- 
patiertly. 

“See here—I am payimaster, and I'll pay 
you handsomely. have no fancy to cross 
the Bay of Biscay without you. My hus- 
band is buta land lubber, if truth’s told, 
and the mate, though a good sailor——”’ 

**Doesn’t al wave carry ballast,’”’ interject- 
ed Daniel. 

“That's so,” returned the woman. ‘So- 
ber, he can sail the ship; drunk, he might 
wreck her when—he wasn’t wanted to;” 
and again the glance of fire from ber eyes 
swept over Daniel's face, and sie laughed 
that light laugh of bers which waa as sug- 
gestive of all evil things as the rattle of the 
rattiesnake beneath brown leaves, 

Daniel did not answer tiil be had given 
an order to the man atthe wheel; then he 
said carelessly — 

“Make it worth my while, and [’li put 
the = in any port you like, or no port il 
that suits you better.’’ x 

What a laugh it was that answered him! 
And now she let her eifin locks fly over 
her face, and peered at him from between 
their snaky lengths, 

“There’s no doubt I can make it worth 

our while — well worth it. Oar long 

t is a good one, extra strong. What do 

you think about her standing « rough 
sea ?’’ 

“She'd stand any sea in reason,’’ said 
Daniel. ‘And there are seas,’ he added, 
looking at her quietly, “that are mostly 
reasonablo—nct given to storins like the 
Atlantic, which is a sea I’d sooner be on in 
aship than a boat.’ 

She stood silent a inoment, as i! thinking 
over her words, 

“That would make it a preity 
cruise,” she said at length. 

“T reckon it would, but in such company 
it couldn’t but be pleasant, leave alone its 
being safe.”’ 

Daniel made his cowplimeut in rather an 
elephantine way; but it pleased ner, jor ber 
vanity was her weak point. 

“Well, 1 like to be safe,’’ she answered, 
with her little pointed laugh; ‘but I don’t 
know where the pleasant compitny is. 
You are tond of taiking to that idiot 
Hyde?” 

Carrie, from the moment of her stepping 
on board, bad puton a dense and stupit 
aspect, and Mrs, Sinclair, not consideriiy 
that it takes a wise person to play the foo! 
had been completely and satisfactorily de- 
ceived by it. 

She did not wish to have asharp woman 
as stewardess, 

“Well, one can’t always be talking t» 
you,” said Daniel; “the Cap’en bas got a 
jealous eye in his head.” 

“And always tor the wrong man,”’ laughi- 
ed the Captain’s wife. 

Then she bit ber lip slightly, as if vexed 
with herself; and Daniel made a mental 
note of the action. 

“You seem to like a talk with the lietress 
now and then,” she said tentatively; and, 
narrowing her eyes to mere lines of fire, 
she fixed a sharp look at bim. 

“She’s uncommon fond of sea-yarus,”’ 
said Daniel; “and an Old siell-back like mer 
can spin ’em out tox#ny length. And, you 
see, we sailors has a sort o’ pride in storins 
and wrecks we've pulled through; we like 
to tell of ’em,” 

“Ah, you're a bit vain, I suppose !’’ said 
Mee. Sinclair, ‘“‘But,mind you,the heiress’s 
money is all tied upand given away; she 
can’t fingera penny beyond what she’ve 
got with her; and that isn’t reueh,"’ 

With this piece of warning iutfortmation, 
and with finger just touching her lip tor si- 
lence, the Captain’s wife closed the conver- 
sation. 

‘Now that’s a woman who thinks every 
man a scoundrel, ready to sell Lis soul for 
money,” said Daniel to himself, as he look- 
ed after her little figure. ‘*To keep up that 
thought in her wil! be tho hardest part | 
have to play.” 


lony 





CHAPTER XLII, 


(F\HAT idiot Hyde is in hysterics!’ ex 

ciaimed Mrs. Sinclair, entering Es 
| trild’s cabin abrugtiv. “1 wish you 
would come to her and try to quiet her. My 


husband hates a screaming wornan; it re- 
minds him of bis first wife.” 
Estrild found Carrie Kneeling on the 


floor of the saloon, beating her hands tv- 
gether in alternate shrieks of laughter and 
of terror. 

“Oh, I shall die of it—I shai! 
she keptcrying out. “And L always said I 
waen’t roinantic. I hate romantic things 
“1 ain’t fit to bea beroine—nota bit! And I 


a 


die of ii!’ 





won't be turned iutoa heroine ! 

Here came another suriek of 
which rang out piercingly,tien ceased,oul) 
to begin again. 

“Did you 6ver 866 such a dunce?” asked 
the Captain’s wife. 

“| think you had better leave her alone 
with ine,’’ said Estrild. “I believe I can 
quiet ber.”’ 

“Ob, Lam quite willing to leave her t 
you! Only do quiet ber quickly. Screams 
from a wornan have such an effectupon the 
Captain; they turn his brain nearly, and 
make him furious.” 

She walked away with a curl of con- 
tempt on ber lip; and, a8 soon as she ws 
gone, Carrie throw her arins round ‘Mstrila 
aod burst into sobs, 

The-e were better than laughter; and she 
gradually grew calm enough tw «peak. 

“Now tell me what has happeved. Who 
has trighteped you ?” asked Estrild, 

This question brought on another threat 


laughter, 


| of frantic laughter; but Carrie checked it 


bravely. 


' ness, in 


“My dear,” she said, with little bursts, 
“it was Tom,”’ 

; ae ? My dear Carrie, you are dream- 
Db ’ 

ENo, no; Tein in my senses. To think 
of anything so romantic bappening to a 

ain girl like me! Ob, it’s too ridiculous! 

m making himself a stowaway, and 

ting black as a nigger with dirt, and as 
ean a8 a skeleton with starvation, just to be 
in the same boat with me, and drown with 
ine, if I ain to be drowned! Ob, dear! I 
am pot worth bis thamb nail, much less his 
whole body, which is nearly turned into a 
pag of bones now for my sake. Whatshal! 
Ido? What with laughing at it and ory- 
ing at it lam nearly dead.’ 

‘‘We must tell Daniel of it,’’ said Estrild, 
“and ask bis advice,” 

“Yea, yes; but Tom must have victuals, 
He has been starving on a few biscuits ever 
since be bid away, a week ago. I was 
down below in the store-room when he 
came to me and nearly scared me to death 
with the first sound of his voice. But I 
talking to bim quietly enough, and filling 
his pockets with biscuitea, when we heard 
her step coming. He had — time to es. 
cape; and then I screamed ‘Rats!’ with all 
my might, and rushed up here, she tollow- 
ing me angry asa tiend. And—and, to 
own the truth, when I once began to 
scream, I couidn’t stop, You know I am 
not romantic; and I can’t benavea bit like 
a beroine. And Tom appearing to me 
suddenly, like the ghost in a play, had 
upset my poor wits.’ 

“You must keep your senses clear now, 
Carrie, tor Torn’s sake,” 

“Well, so | will;” and, wiping ber tears, 
Carrie, with # burst or two of laughter, 
subsided into quietude, 

On being told of Tom’s presence, Dautel's 
face brightened. 

“*Tbat’s another good man and true to 
add to the two I brought with me and the 
one L have gained over since. We shall do 
now. And,if I atm laid low with fever, I 
— fee! there 1s some one to take tiny 
vlace,”’ 

“Oh, Daniel, there Is no one can take 
your place!’’—and tears sprang to Estrild’s 
eyes a8 sie spoke. The thought that 
Daniel might be struck down by illness 
appalled ber, 

Down the breezy choppy seas of the 
Channel and across the stormy Bay of 
Biscay Daniel piloted the ship, and on into 
wariner smoother waters, where the heat 
touched bis veins with returning fever, and 
he had to liedown in weakness, and give 
up his place to the mate. 

This man was young and bandsome; and, 
but for bis propensity to drink, be would 
have been a smart officer, 

Drink had ruined bim and lowered him 
into a reckless dare-devil, eager for any ex- 
citement that drowned memory. 

He was of good birth, and had been 
placed inthe East-India Service when a 
fad, but bad lost his ship and his coiusuis- 
sion through drunkenness, 

Diagraced, and at length discarded by his 
fainily, whom he had wearied and impoyv- 
erished, borrowing of one and forging the 
uawne of another, he sank at last—a lost nan 
—-into the den of outeasts over whom Mrs, 
Sinclair reigned as queen, 

Hiv waa ripe and ready for the evil she 
proposed when Mr. Vicat offered to make 
her fiusband capiain o! the Venture. 

Without the aid of a sinurt officer capab! 
of navigating the ship, she knew he could 
not accept the post offered to hito; so she 
spared no pains to induce this young fel- 
low to follow her fortunes, 

At the inquest on tue inan found in the 
Thames (whom Mz. Vieat had declared to 
be Harold Olver), Extrild’s guardian had 
been brought into contact in his secret in- 
quiries with her and the creatures she hid 
trom justice; and he bore them in his mind 
as people who could be useful to biin ft 
need'ul. 

Touus, when his schemes were matured, 
he found ready to his hand the instruments 
by which to work them, 

Until Daniei’s ‘iiness kept bim in his 
ha nineck, Estrijd searceiy spoke to the 
young mate; but now, when she came on 
deck, she felt obliged to address a few 
worcatohiisn at tines, lest the difference 
between her demeanor to him and to 
Daniel should be tou noticcabie, 

He quickly took advantage of this to pay 
her 4o1n6 UNWe!lCoUe atte niiona, whieh she 


might scar ely bave heeded but for the ire 
aua hatred against her whieh thev roused 
to the Captaio’s wife, 

The wotnan begen now to perarcote her, 
to linnit her walks on deck,to lock toe door 
yo the Baloon to provent her cp ~ do ote 
foree her into the Crearititess «ol ) @ br 
detaining Carrie at her own side, 

But both giriateought it wise to ignore 


lest they 
nmurry 


many of horslights and insults, 
should injure their defenders 
onward some catastrophe tor which the 
were not prepared, 

It wes while things were in this strained 
wtuie thatthe Venture touched at Madeira; 
and Eatrild, gazing as @ prisoner trom her 
cabin window, saw for a singie instant Har- 
olit’s face, 

She uttered nocry, she held in her very 
breath lest it should betray ter joy and 
wonder and bops, and yet Mra. Sinclair's 
fears and suspicions were sharply aroused, 
for, thougo uo whisper bad falien from Ka. 
trild’s lips,yet her whole aspect wos chany 
ed; for love transforms and ylorities, and 
her face shone with the radiances his 


and 


pans- 


| ing touch had lett. 


So Mrs, Sinciair, after one glance thrown 


| upon the sea, drew the curtain across the 
window, and seated herse!f > near it that | 
| Eetrild could not 


reach without 
thrusting her aside. . 
Retaining ber seif-possession and calin- 


of the 


it ayain 


Bp 6 


| disbes and 


hot turmoil of her ! for himeelf, 





heart, she remained so passive that the wo- 
man’s were gradually dulled 
and at most ber only fear was that Estrild 
had formed a resolve to appeal to the com- 
ing stran for help, 

It was linpossible for her to guess who 
this stranger was; norin her passing glance 
did she recognize in his bronzed visage the 
tace of the man who had bribed her to let 
Trevel oe 

In her life she was too used to scenes of 
violence to bear this one vividly in ber 
memory. It was one fight among many— 
that was all. 

Estrild soon recognized the impossibility 
of gaining speech with Harold; and the 
hope of rescue by his hands died within 
her even as it rose, 

There is no prison so secure as a ship; 
it has double walls, and its outer one—the 
Pee —is stronger than a breastwork of 

ron. 

No soul was allowed to Ly on shore, no 
boat was unsluog, and a strict watch was 
kept on all while the Venture stood off the 
tair isle of Madeira, 

Only tue fruit-seller came on board, and 
Estrild, by arare change escaping for a 
inoment frown her gaolers, sent her letter to 
Harold through bis band, In seeing bin, 
in remembering how they had last parted, 
the scene of Tristram’s death rose up 
vividly before her, and the old dread 
seized upon ber with a cold clutch. I:m- 
pelled, she knew not why, by a shiverin 
terror of death, she implored him to mee 
her at Langarth; for some strange whisper 
in her soul seemed to tell her that only 
through him could her life be saved. 

That she would go to Langarth she felt 
certain, for she bad firm faith in Daniel; 
and she knew that through his strong band 
and brave spirit she would be reac from 
the peril now besetting ber. 

The ship lay becaimed in a hot sea; not 
a breath of wind touched ber listless sails, 
nota drop of rain tell; yet an unwhole- 
soine dampness was on all things, a dense 
tnist stood all around—impenetrable, warm 
as a steaming vapor, and deadly as the 
miasina of a marsh in which snakes love to 


ee 

The Captain’s wife lay on the deck, faint- 
ing with the heat, and angry asa wounded 
viper, forthe handsome imate was stand- 
iug by Estrild’s side, talking to her eagerly. 
The woman listened, and overheard a word 
or two that fell into ber ear like poison. 


*You would like tosaii away from this 
close heat? Well, say the word I have 
asked er for, and when the wind comes I 
will take this ship where you please."’ 

Estrild did not answer; she turned her 
face away from the man’s fierce amorous 
gaze, and started aside when she felt the 
sudden graap of Mra. Sinclair’s strong 
band on her arm, 

‘440 below!”’ she cried furiously. ‘I will 
not bave you here on deck, interrupting an 
officer of this sbip in his duties!’ 

“Do not touch me!’ Estrild answered, 
feeling she had grown white to the lips and 
could say no more, 

“Unhdnd the young lady!” said the mate 
in « voice of cool command with eyes fixed 
on her with an expression that suowed he 
knew his power. 

She obeyed him instantly, with a laugh 
ghastly to hear. 

‘‘She’s too ood to be touched, I suppose?’’ 
she said viciously. 

*Yos, certainly—by you.” 

‘Look here, Mr. Percy,” said the woman, 
containing her rage no longer—“you are 
inate of the Venture, but my husband is 
the Captain; and you will take the ship 
where he orders you.”’ 

‘Perhaps be’ll be good enough to work 
the ship also,” rejoined the handsome Mr. 
Percy insolently—scain ps always choone an 
alias that is a good name, “I expect a 
squall to break over us before sunset; 
taybe you'll tell Captain Sinclair to leave 
hia bottle and come on deck and give 
orders to prepare for it. I am going be- 
lo w,’? 

Iie followed Estrild to the saivon, aud 
stood a moment irresolute, gnawing lis 
fingers, bis face dark with the passions rag- 
ing within bim., 

‘Then be caine opposite to her, and, reat- 
ing his hands on thetable by which #16 sat, 
he strove to look into ber eyes, 

“You don’t mind what that wounan says 
| hope? You knuw I don’t care for ber- 
you know I .ove you; she has noright even 
tointrude into your presence. Say you 
know I love you.”’ 


[fO BK CONTINURD. ] 


- —_- .— 


STYLES OF EATING —If you should travel 
round the world you would learn to eat 
your dinners in twany different ways, In 
furkey you would siton the floor, cross- 
legwed, and eat off a round tray, without 
kuives or forms, plates, glasses, or napkins. 
All the guests eat with their fingers out of 
the same dish, It you dined with the 
Arabs, you would see no knives or forks. 
Jt your bost offered you a choice bit of 
iieat you would be expected to open your 
toouth and let bit put it in. The Arats 
only use their right band in eating, and, 
what is still nore odd, they will pull apart 
or carve turkeys or fowis with only one 
havd, and witboutaknite. (ft it 1s hard to 
separate, oue of the guests will lend bis 
rigit band. In Japan candy and sweet 
dish s are served ctten, andwhat the guests 
cannot eat they are expected to take hou.e 
with them, Atyrand feasts Lhe guests ore ex- 
pected to bring servants with baskets to 
take home the leavings. On ordinary oc- 
casions the mother brings outa little table, 
two feetequare and one foot tigh, with 
food upon it. The family sit 
upon mats, the tub of rice is in the centre, 
and each one dips in # bowl rice enough 
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A RIVER DREAM. 


BY HAROLD EB. BOULTOR. 


The blee, Dies sky above, 

The bias, biee water ender, 
Twe eyes more dies, and « heart that’s tree, 
And a best te bear me with my love 

To lands of light and wonder. 


The suany Seids aroend, 
Thee river rippling br ua, 
A emlle more bright than noonday hight, 
Our brows with meadow gariands crowned, 
And never a care te try us. 


A d@rift_ieg with the tide, 
A @ted that whispers greetiag, 
As tele of rest in the fabled west, 
With only waves on the shore beside 
And two bearts fondly beating. 
_ «~<a 


Dorothy Ennerdale. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “WEDDED HANDs," 
“THE ORLSTONE SCANDAL,” “HIS 
YRIEND AND ENEMY,” ETO. 





CHAPTER IIL 


N a flesh Dorothy’s thoughts bai flown 

back to yesterday, and the sadacious 

Se ee bad sccosted ber in the 
P Detere however she bad time to speak 
the door again,and old Simon stood 
there looking exceedingly puzzied and un- 
comfortat le. 

“If you please, sir,"’ be began hesitating- 
ee gentieman says he’s surprised you 

‘texpect him, and be saya, sir, that’’— 
he paused bere — “hia name is Enner- 
dale,” 

Dorothy uttered a ebharp exclamation of 
incredulity, and atthe sound Mra. Esoott 
eat up and looked about ber sleepily. 
Frank's face expressed nothing but utter 
amazement. 

“Ennerdale!’’ be repeated. “There are 
no Eonerdsies who would be strangers 
here, and whem ido not know. It must 
be a mistake, Simon,’ 

“Mistake? Nota bitofit!’’ said a hearty 
voice from behind the old butler, whilst a 
strong band put him aside, and there en- 
tered the same tail, bearded inan who yes- 
terday had given Dorothy such dire of- 
fence. ‘What mistake oan there be f"’ 

He took Frank's unoffered band and 
gresped it warmly. 

“liow are you, my dear boy? By Jove! 
should bave known you anyabere! You 
are the image of what 1 can remember of 
my father—more like him than I am, i Le- 
lieve,” 

Turning to Dorothy, be bowed to her, a 
amile rippling all over his bronzed face. 
“And so you weren't expecting me just yet 
—eb, Frank ?"' be asked. 

“Certainly not.”’ 

Frank's amazement had held him dumb 
so far, and even now he oould bardly re 


ply. 

The blank look on his face seemed to at- 
tract the other's attention. He paused, with 
a pained frown. 

“You were looking out for me, weren't 
you ?"’ be interrogated. 

“Decidedly not. I am entirely at a loss 
to understand you. I know of no reason 
why I abould loek for you." 

“The mischief!" muttered the other, his 
eager face assuniing a more and inore pained 
peg. a in ° dy nd = my foot in 

t with you { seema. idn"’t you 
Crisp's jectera?” 4 - 

“| bave received no letters from my law- 
yer. Were they connected with your buai- 
ness with me? 

“Of course they were. He had the whole 
story from beginning to end. It was his 
own idea that be should write first, and 
then we agreed that he should meet me 
here to-day, so that we could settie matters 
—you and I. Zan pee really don’t know 
anything about mef”’ 

“Nothing whatever. 
name as Ennerdale.” 

Frank's tace paled a littie as be spoke.and 
Dorothy forward a step, her heart 
beating with sudden quickness, 

“What is yourclaimtoit? | know cf no 
Ennerdaica.” 

“My claim to it! Now to think thatatter 
all the pains I bave taken i avoid it,] must 
come bursting upon them both in this 
— '’ the man muttered in a rueful tone, 
with a troubled glance at Dorothy's pale 
tace. “Why, my claim to the name is much 
the same as yours, ] suppose! It was your 
father’s, and it wee my father’stoo. What 
else should it be?" 

“Who are you?” Frank asked sharpiy, 
as if a most unweloome light bad sudden! y 
dawned upon bim. 

hes. 4 Ae the other, as if the 

on puzz! m “Ob, I ¢t 

idn"t know that either. Who am I? Why, 
your cousin, Richard Ennerdaie, your A 
ther’s brother's #00.” 

For a few moments silence reigned. As 
the announced bimeei!f as Richard 
Ea 6, Mre, Psoott uttered a shrill ex- 
clamation of disbelie!. 

Dorothy ran to ber,and put one arm 
round her, and, @anding so, gave the in- 
truder a most ind tiy scornfal stare. 
Frank looked bilan 
eredaloua, while the cause of the uncom- 
fortable tableau seemed disconcerted and 
ashamed of Liueself, glancing ruefally trom 
one “aan, other of the three 

Att tmoment the door opened again, 
ana oid Simon announced — 

“Mr. Crisp!” 


You sent in your 


y astonisbed and in- | 





The gentieman who entered was middie 
ne ae Sees a a trace of 
powder on r. 

For an Baty ey oe A round him with 
& puszied stare, and then, with a bow, hela 
to the stranger. 

@x pected tosee you here before 


“And I wish to Heaven you hadn't!’ 
burst out the other, seeming to recover bis 

wer of speech all at once. “Look here, 

‘riap—we have made a fine maddie of 

things somebow! Frank, bere—my cousin 
—hasn't received one of your letters, and 
didn’t know anything about me. I don’t 
know how on earth we've managed it! I 
came here expecting that he would have got 
over the first shock, and been ready to give 
me a friendly band-sbake; instead of that.! 
find he doesn’t so much as know of my ex: 
istence, and I've nearly ecared them al! in- 
to hts in announcing myself." 

Herethe speaker paused, and looked 
scross at Dorothy, more ruefully than 
ever. 

Toe lawyer turned to Frank. 

“Have you really not received any |; tters 
frown me, Mr. Eunerdale ?"’ 

“Notone. I bave been away in Corn wal! 
until thisevening. 1 have beard to-night 
that some letters from you came to me; but 
they were sent on,and did not reach me be- 
fore I left the place,” Frank returned rapid- 
ly. “This gentieman, Mr. Crisp, tell me 
you are acquainted with bis business and 
were to meet bim here. Is that so?’ 

The lawyer bowed an answer to the ques- 


“He claims,’ Frank went on alimcst 
without a pause, ‘to be connected with me 
—to be my oousin, Rifhard Ennerdale. Is 
that av?" 

Again the lawyer bowed; but he looked 
uneasy. 

“Undoubtedly it is the fact, sir. Beyond 
all question, this gentleman is your cousin, 
Ricvard Ennerdale."’ 

” * +. « o * 


Frank's face was very gloomy, Richard's 
pained,as they stood sileutly regarding each 
other. 

Mr. Crisp sat at the table, turning over 
some papers, and now and then glancing 
up at the two faces which so strongly re- 
sem bled one another. 


Had be not held in his band the incon- 
testable proofs of Richard Ennerdale’'s 
identity, tbat likeness would bave been 


morally sufficient to establish his claim to 
bis name, be thought. 

Butthe proofs which had satisfied the 
shrewd man of law were too plain to be 
either doubtful or disputed, and, however 
unwillingly and reluctantly, they bad con- 
vinced the deposed heir of Mount Enner- 
dale, although only a few minutes had 
elapsed since Dorotby, in response to a 
whisper from the lawyer, bad Jeft the room 
with the bewildered Mra, Esoott. 

He broketbe silence, rawsing his eyes 
With the most troubled iook that had ever 
clouded them. 

“I don't dispute,”’ be eaid, ‘*your right to 
our name and your right to stand where | 
ave atood. I aw satisfied—it is impossible 

to be otherwise—from the proofs you bave 
roduced that you are wist you claim to 

; butwhy until now have 1 been kept in 
ignorance of it, unconscious of your vers 
existence !" 

“For Heaven's sake, my dear boy,” cried 
the other, looking intensely relieved, an‘ 
speaking in the full hearty tones that seera- 
ed natural to bim as he laid one band on 
the younger man’s shoulder, “don't think 
for an instant that I bave come hereto dis- 

and turn you out, I baven't, upor 
my bonor, Uniess I bad thoughtthat you 
and I could come wo a friendiy and brother. 
lw uoderstanding asthe sons of two bro- 
thers ought, I wouldn't have comet) Fng- 
jandatail. If I did not bope so now, I 
verily believe that 1 snould take mysel! of 
again, 1 do indeed. Come, shake hands 
to our future friend y understanding of 


this business, and of each other, won't 
you » ah 

He beld out his band; Frank, vieldiog | 
to the earnest tones anu to bis own natura 
frank Kindliness, gave ita grasp thal was 
hearty enough. 

Richard Ennerdale drew a very dee; 
breath, aud pushed the bair fron bis 
bead. 

“That's better! Now we ate begiy r 


to g@t on a littie, l think [ can tanage ¢ 
state things pretty clearly. You want to 
know, Frank,why I have uot let you koow 


I was living, or bad ever lived, for tbat 
matter, Until aiittie more than @ veer 
ago, when your father died, 1 was pieige: 
to hoid my tongue,” 

“Why?" asked Frank in surprise, ‘| 
whom ?"’ 

“To wy own dead sather,”’ replie! Rich- 
ard very soberiy. “Look bere—ihis is 


how it wea, I have known ever since | 
Wasa iittie fellow that my father was the 
heirtotbe Mount Eanerdale estate, ar 
that at hie death it would be wine. 
toid ine that pretty nearly assoon as] could 
understand it; but be told me too bow it 
was that be was—well, csst off, as if were. 
I never beard biu. biame any one buat & in- 
seif for that bowever. He took the feult 
upon himeel!, and it was because of that he 
meant © bold bis tongue while both his fa- 
ther and hie brother lived, and to make :pe 








; 2 


He | 


bold mine ‘I've been a bad son, { suppose, | 


Diek,’ be said—‘at any rate, it wouldu’t 
give my tatber—dear oid maa !—any picas- 
ure lo see me ,or to know | was in 
the land of the living after all these vars. 


My broiber, who bas never given him tbe | 


least troubi¢, will step into the property one 


of these days, and he deserves to enjoy it, | 


He wust never koow that he ts 
manding in my plage; Dulwhen he & eon, 


} my boy-—-I shall be gone before him, mons 
| bkely—then you aud his 


en mwuet eh«re 





' 
| 


ij} and Mr. Crise 


| settled down very com! 


the rty between - It is your 
rightfal oberitance, and should like to 
know that you will be master of the dear 
old place. med my give me a promise that 
while your uncle lives,you'l!l not lay claim 


to it.’ I gave it, and kept it, of course,” 
added Richard simply. “That's how it was, 
Frank.” 


“How long ago w it since your father 
died? Lately?” asked Frank, after a 


pause. 

“Lately? No;" and Richard shook his 
head. “Itis fourteen years I was 
eighteen then; [am two-and-tuirty now.” 

“And since then ?’’ queried Frank, 

“Since then? On, l've knocked abouta 
good deal! It has been rather rough,taken 
altogether; up in the clouds one day and 
down in the mud the next. Fortune gives 
some queer kicks at the Cape, Frank. Far- 
mer, cattle-driver, diamond-digger, store- 
keeper, clerk, carpenter--I’ve been all 
those in the past fourteen years, and a good 
many more things inw the bargain; seme- 
Umes with money in wy pocket and a good 
horse to ride, and quite as often without a 
cent or knowing where to get one. I’ve 
had a pretty varied experience of life, take 
it all througb.”’ 

“And iivingalifelike that, when you 
could any day bave claimed a place like 
this! exclaimed Frank. 

“Why, of course’’—and the other opened 
bis eves widely—‘*a promise is a promise 
ali the world over; but a word pledged toa 
«ead father is something more, Besides, 
independently of that it sesmed to me the 
right thing to do,” 

Young Ennerdale looked at bie cousin's 
tall broad figure and grave, bronzed, 
heavily-bearded face with half-reluctant 
admiration, This was justa little beyond 
him. 

‘*But it is nore than a year since my fa- 
ther died,”’ be said slowly. “Why have 
you delayed all this time?”’ 

' Why, pow, whatdo you take—take me 
for?” 

tichard’s tone was one out of surprised 
reiponstrance, 

“Do you suppose I could come down up- 
on you atatime like that? After losing 
my own feather too! Not a bit of i, I 
thought to myself that I'd wait a while— 
say, avout a year—until you had got over 
your trouble a little, and thatthen I’d come 
bere, as I have done—I only arrived in 
Eogiand ten days ago—and that we would 
arrange matlers Sitisfactorily between us, 
as I hope we are going to do. Do you 
see ?"’ 

Frank nodded, and then grasped the 
other's hand heartily. 


*] am sincerely glad that we can be 
friends!” 

One ot Richard Ennerdale’s uliarly 
bright smiles rippled over bis dark face, 


and the shade of pain upon itquickly van- 
ished. 

‘Ever since I set tootin England, a good 
friendly hand-shake with one of my kins- 
folk is what I’ve been longing for, and 
yours isthe first I’ve had. Call me ‘Dick,’ 
though, will you? My father always dix, 
and 1 am more used to it. Now for busi- 
nese !"’ 

lie drew achalirup to tne table beside 
Mr. Crisp, who was regarding him with 
mingled curiosity and amusement, and 
notioned to Frank to do the same. 

“Mr, Crisp will tell you,” began Kichard, 
aiter agshbort pause, “that, when I srrived 
n England, i wont straightto him. I have 
always managed to keepmyself pretty well 
posted as to the Ennerdale affaira, and so 
course I knew of bim as the family law- 
ver. It seemed to me that it would be best 
to prove tny identity to him beyond all dis- 
pute before lcameto you. Well, I did so, 
as you Lave seen—not without a good bit of 
trouble, though, for at first he wasn’t much 
disposed t» believe ime, 1 fancy—and no 
wouder! Well, that done, we fell to con- 
sidering how to Jet you Know about me; 
wrote a letter, which seem- 
nly you didn’t get, giving you the whole 


story. Wearranged that in a couple of 
| days be should write again, making an ap- 
| polutment for both of us to meet here, as 
“we have done. Inthe meantime, I came 


jown bere to look about me, being curious 
tosee the old place, Well, that’s ail ex- 
pleigéd so far. Now, as soonas Mr. Crisp 
elieved that I was--well, myself, I men- 

tioned te bin what l intended to do with 
regard tothe property. It is what seems io 
rightand Jair, and what it bas always 

uY fixed intention to do, if ever I 

ere lucky enough to get here as I have 





gin with, I don’t believe in the 
iw of eOtal.—that the eldestson shall in- | 
rita. Itisotiast. Whateverchildren 
aA uian Giay have, his property shouid be 
equaiy divided among them—unot a doubt 
= lt is Slinple justice, aceording to my 
eas. My father and yoursought to have 
sLarel toe Mount Enoerdaie estate; but, as 
ee kKoow, they did not. Youand I, their 
two soos, both can and will, As things | 
stand now, you are ty beir; and that sim 
piifies matters very much. We will make 
a fair div-sion of the property, and Mr, 
Crisp shad te ine down to it as tightly asa | 
lega Gocumentcan doit. That's about al! | 
I wave to say for the present, and I'm glad 
of i. I don’t Know when I talxed so muca 


i before.”’ 





CHAPTER IV, 
the 


worst of winter was over. 


between the cousins, though not quite as 
Richard had at first wished. 


Mr. Crisp—who ed the new Squire 
as scarcely able CU awe ot Sineeclt in 


mon matters—had been at pane to 
to him that to make a divis. 


nt 
~ would not be 2 ae. since to 
properly keep up oan nnerdale 
estate, tnd improve itas he wished, would 
require a larger annual sum than it was bis 
intention to retain. 

Thus influenced, Richard paren 
yielded. Hence, though Frank bad a hand- 
some income still, it was smaller than bis 
cousin had intended it to be. 

The house in London was also Frank’s 
Richard having emphatically declared tbat 
the London sinoke would ke bim in a 
week. 

The two were excellent friends, despite 
the many radical differences iu their chara- 
ters; perhaps those very differences only 
tended to bring them nearer together. Ric- 
hard Ennerdale’s geniality and the touch 
of quaint from the unconventional tile be 
bad led, won the likingand good will of 
all with whom he caine into contact. He 
Was more popular than Frauk had ever 


been. 

His frank kindliness bad won the heat 
of everybody on the estate. 

Perhaps sound roofs in the p!ace of leaky 
ones and good tences instead of dilapidated 
ones had contributed to bring about this 
happy state of affairs. 

Even timid Mrs. Escott, though at first 
not a little diseoncerted by che vig bearded 
inan whom she wassuddenly called — 
to accept asa nephew, had got over ber 
tremors long before this,and gave hiw 
much the same kind of affection as she 
gave to Frank. 

She had forgotten all about the burgiar, 
and reinempbered only the kindly,reck!leas, 
beadstrong brother Richard of her far-off 
young davs. 

Altogetber, Richard Ennerdels might 
have congratulated bimself upon getting 
on capitaily with everybody, vut for one 
exception— Dorothy. 

Her dislike towards him bad not abated 
in the lesst during the last three months; 
and she continued to treat bim with a de- 
gree of stiffness and coldness which he 
could not wake out at all. 

Even his generous conduct to Frank bad 
butincensed her the more, Soe had, in- 
deed, been fur.ousiy angry about it, and 
taken the latter to task jor accepting any- 
thing from the man who had dispvssessed 
him, urging bim passionateiy to earn bis 
own living rather, even though it should 
be by stone-breaking, a course whico pbil- 
osopbical Frank very firmly declined wo 
pursue, 

Even Richard's courtesy and kindness to 
herself bad only served to annoy her. Ina 
sbort, Miss Dorothy, with true feminine in- 
consistency, seemed determined to intens ty 
her dislike in proportion as Le showed Ler 
leas and lees reason for it. 

Bat in herself she was miserable. Her 
one desire was to get away from Mount En- 
nerdale and from the increasing obiiga’ions 
which each day forced ber to owe Ww its 
master. 

Sve said nothing of this—something he'd 
her.tongue in check—a feeling sue could 
hardly define to hersel!. 

Could not Frank see how wretched she 
was? she wondered eadiv. Sureiv be 
wust! An, if be did see, bow could he 
let her recnain miserable, wheao he could 
prevent iti! he chose? 

How could he suffer her to live in that 
dependent position which so bLorribly galled 
and hafed Ler? 

Askin« such questions and finding nean- 
Swers was weary work; and 8) poor Doro. 
thy grew to be impatient with Mra. E-ott, 
scarceiy polite to Richard, and so:uctines 
even cross t> Frank. 

Up and down the avenue leadinz to the 
house Dorothy and Frank were pacing side 
by side, as they had been doing fur tue past 
half-hour. 


The girl’s cheeks were neither so rosy 
nor so sound as they had Deen three months 
ago, and there was a@ worried iook io Ler 


brown eres. 

Frank looked just ascbeer’u! and good- 
bu:pored as he bad been at any time in bis 
life, When the first shock of Lis cousin’s 
appearance was well over, be hai sot been 
sorry to getthe responsibility and trouble 
which the inastersiip of Mount Ennerdaie 
bad entailed upon 51.0 taken cff his hands, 


especially as be was stil] quite a8 well off as 
he cared to be. 

He had beeo about, visiting one o llege 
friend and another a good dea’ in the past 


months, but bad not yet really leit bis cou- 
sin’s roof for good. 

[ne house in London,which waa bis own 
property now, was let, aod, uotil toe ten- 
ant’s lease expired, it was understom! that 
hie bome wasto be at Mount Euner- 
dala. 

Toe letter he held in his band now was 
from an old college friend, Raipn Wearicg, 
and it cortaine? an invitauon whicu be 
longed to accept. 

Ralph and a couple of friends were going 
to bire a yacht, and spend the next tbree 
or four months cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean. They wanted a fourth man to 
share both the expense end the pleasure; 


aud Ralph wrote, urging Frank t be toat 


rFVuil 
Coristinas wes past; aod now tbe late | 
February winds were sweeping away | 
| the iast lingering traces of snow from the | 
| pare. 


The new master of Mount Ennerdale had 
: ortably as a country 
So uire. 

A the necas 


gOu* tjarougt,and 


ary 


formalities bad been | 
tbe | roperty was divided | 


one, 

Walking upand down with the sbarp 
February wind blowing in their fices, 
Dorothy and be were discussing the !+t- 
ter. 

“I must say I should /ike to go awfully,” 
said Frank. 

“You bave been away a good deal lately,” 
responded a slowly. 

* Yes, dear, I know; bat those were mere 
prosy every-day visits, vou see, while this 
would be such an out-and-out jolly affatr. 
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achance may notcome in my way 
pam I know both the men Ralph bas 
“ath him, and they are very nice fellows 
indeed. e should bave a fine time of 
it.”’ 


“Have told Mr. Ennerdale?’’ Doro- 


thy asked. 

Bhe never used a wore familiar title when 
8 ot the obnoxious Squire. 

“Dick? Ob, yes! He didn’t express 
any opinion, though. In fact, dear, what 
vou think of ities whatl want to know. 
You it’s not as if things were as they 
used to There's nothing to keep me at 
howe now.” 


“Nothing to keep you?” she repeated, in 
the same low tone. “No? Then, since you 
wish it so much, | think you had better go, 
Frank.” 

‘*There’s a dear little girl! I knew you 
would ~ 4 80,” 

He took the wt hand that lay on his 
arm and gave it an affectionate squeeze. 
“You know, Dorothy dear,if I thought you 
wouldn’t like it, nothing should induce me 
to go. But I shall leave you happy and safo 
here with aunt Janet and dear old Dick to 
look after you; and four or five months wili 
slip away before we know it.” 

‘*To which of us,I wonder?” thought the 
girl, with a dull paip at her heart; but aloud 
sbe only remarked—‘‘Then you decide ® 
go, Frank?” 

‘Yes, of course, dear. I shall drop a line 
to Ralpb to-night,” 

“Ot course,’”’ she echoed again. “And 
when will you leave ?”” 

“Well, ph wants me, if I decide to go, 
to join him in London as soon as I possibly 
can. 1 shall try to run up to-morrow night. 
When we shail leave England 1 can’t 4 
I don’t sappose he knows bhimeelf, It will 
most likely be a month or more before we 
are fairly off. Well, that’s settled. Shall 
ped in now, Dorothy? You look quite 
oold.’’ 


“IT am cold,’’ responded Dorothy, with a 
shiver—a shiver that the keen cold air had 
very little share in producing. 

Frank wrote his letter to his friend that 
night, and the next day was, for him, a 
pleasant one, occupied as he was with the 
bustle of preparation. 

The young fellow was too busy to notice 
Dorothy’s pale cheeks; but other eyes 
watched the girl with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness and wonder. ~ 

“Don’t you feel well, Dorothy?’ Rich- 
ard asked, when once in the morning it 
chanced that they were left alone for a few 
min utes, 

“Perfectly, thank you,’’ answered the 
girl coldly. 

**You doa’t look so, You are very pale, 
child. I mastsend you off for a change 
somewhere,”’ 

“IT am perfectly well, thank you, Mr. 
Ennerdale,”’ Dorothy persisted, in a still 
colder tone; and then she walked away and 
carefully avoided him for the rest of the 
day. 

Not until the dog-cart stood at the door, 
and Frank was ready to go, did he see her 
again, when they al! came together in the 
hall to bid the traveler good-bye, 

Then the pretty face was so pale, and the 
circles round the brown eyes so dark, that 
the Squire winced as he looked at her, 

“The a? little soul is ill,” he thought 
anxiously. He had no time toibink more 
just then, for Frank, brimining over witb 
good-bumorc and high spirits, was bidding 
Mrs Escott -bye and gaily laughing at 
the doleful prognostications and warnings, 
relative to catching cold and getting drown- 
ed, with which the good lady’s farewell 
words were interspersed. 

Then Frank came up to Dorothy with 
just the slightest abatement of bis gaiety. 

“Good-bye, Dorothy dearest. i shail 
write to you by every mail I can catch and 
tell you all our adventures, So look wut 
for my letters,and mind you write back 
and tell me all about yourself— won’t 
you?” 

He stooped and kissed her, hardiy no- 
ticing that her cheek was cold or that she 
said not a word in reply beyond simply— 

“Good-bye, Frank.”’ 

Tuen be turned to his cousin. 

“Good-bye, old man! I'll drop you a 
line when I get a chance, and let me hear 
froin you if you can find time to write. And 
take care of Dorothy, Dick.”’ 

“All right,my boy; I'll take care of her,’’ 
Richard respouded, returning his hearty 
hand-clasp. 

And then, with one more glance at Doro- 
thy, Frank ran down the steps, j uinped in- 
to the dog-cart, and was driven away. 

“I do hope the dear boy will come back 
safe,’’ quavered Mrs. Escott nervously at 
Richard’s elbow. 

“Why, of course he will! Don’t bother 
yourself about that, aunt Janet. Frank is 
just the sort of Jellow to fall upon his feet 

wherever he goes—eh, Durothy?”’ 

He turned round as he spoke; but Doro- 
thy had disappeared. 

“Poorchiid! I[ believe she doesn’t half 
like it!”? be mattered to himself, with an 
odd feeling of pain. He had grown very 
fond of Dorothy, he told himselt—she was 
such a dear pretty little thing, although she 
had such a temper, the little puss! 

Could he have peeped just then into 
Dorothy’s roou, be would have felt more 
anxious still, for there the gir! sat, weeping 
and sobbing passionately, in a fierce out. 
burst in which ali the pent-up pain of the 
last few months was finding vent. 

But her tears did not last long, fora burt 
resenttui feeling took possession of ber aud 
belped to dry them. 

Presently she sat up, wiping ber eyes,and 
alinost indignant with berseif for her dis- 
play of weakness, She began to pace up 
and down the room angrily. 

“How could he go and leave ine like 
this ?” she muttered, a scarlet spot burning 





| living. 


m her pale cheeks. ‘How could he do it ? 
If he cares for me as he seems to, how can 
be belp seeing that I am miserable, and 
how my life me? Why. I believe he 
sees it’”’—and this last oun was not ap- 
plied to Frank—“and he pities me, | ~ 
pose! Ob, to live in his house—upon bh 
charity! I can’t bear it—I won’t! And I 
hate biin so, and he will not see it! I wish 
he had never come to England; I’ve been 
miserable ever since, and it is all through 
bim! If he bad not been hers, Frank 
would not have gone away. I wish | were 
dead! I don't believe any one would care, 
and I’m sure I don’t know why they 
should; I’m of no use to anybody, and 
ought to be in the workhouse by rights, I 
know !’’ 

This doletul review of herself and her 
rospects very nearly brought the sobs 
- k again; but she resolutely checked 

tbein. 

“IT am determined { won't stay here, I 
will go and earn iny own living; L’ll be a 
governess or soimething!”’ 

Dorothy’s ideas on the subject of earning 

a living were somewhat undefined, and she 
fell back inevitably upon the one poor re- 
source, 
[tc can't ba d Ifficult to teach little obil- 
ren, though, to be sure,I always hated my 
eesons, and I never could do sums. Well, 
whether it is dificult or not, I’ll do it; 1 
must and will! I’li advertise for asituation, 
and I’ll tell him so to-morrow !”’ 

And then, tinding by the looking-glass 
that her eyes were red and swollen and 
ber general appearance very woe-begone, 
Dorothy decided to go to and seek 
refuge from ber unhappy thoughts in bliss- 
ful sleep. 

* * a . ae 


But, though Dorotby rose in the morning 
with ber determination in no wise ditmin- 
ished, she found it by no means easy to 
obtain a private interview with her 
cousin, 

All the morning he was employed—firet 
in the library with his accounts, and then 
riding out on horseback to a distant part of 
the estate to Inspect soine improvements in 
progress there, 

Then in the afternoon he was busy writ- 
ing again, and Mrs, Esoott, low-spirited 
over Frank’s departure, insisted upon 
keeping Dorothy beside her. Not until a 
couple of hours after dinner did the gir! 
tind the chances she sought, 

Mr. Ennerdale wasin the library, whitber 
he had gone to write a letter, and Mrs, Es- 
cott was, a8 usual, dozing gently over her 
knitting. 

Dorothy knew that her present opp.r- 
tunity was as good a one as she could hope 
for; so to the library she went, looking des- 
perately resolute, but conscious of an in- 
ward feeling of trepidation. 

No reply came to her knock; soshe soitly 
pushed open the door and entered. 

Richard stood by the fire, looking into it, 
his hands linked behind him, and vigor- 
ously puffing at a short pipe—an article the 
generally rakish and demoralizad appear- 
ance of which always aroused the young 
lady’s disgusted contempt, by-the-way,. 

the had not heard her entrance, and it 
was not until she was close to bius that he 
turned. 

‘“‘Why, Dorothy, is it you? How quiet 
you were! 1 didn’t hear you come 
in.” 

“Can I speak to 
Dorothy asked, * 
many minutea,’’ 

“Speak to ine? To be sure. Come and 
sit down by the fire; you look cold !’’—and 
he wheeled forward a large arm-chair tor 
ber. ‘What is it, dear?” e 
**] want to tell you’’—she laid her hand 
on the back of the chair, but did not sit 
down—‘“‘that I wish to leave Mount Enner- 
dale.”’ 

‘Leave Mount Eonerdale? So you shall, 
if you like, of course. Where would you 
like to go?” 

‘I don’t know; 1 haven’t thought,”’ the 
girl staunmered. 

She did not care for his opinion,of course; 
but she bad not expected hitn to acquiesce 
in Lier project 80 readily. 

“You haven't nade up your mind yet ?”’ 
he queried. “When do you want to go? 
Soon ?”’ 

“At once.” 

“IT think, if I were you, 1 would walt a 
while, until the weather is more settled; 
but you certainly ought to go somewhere, 
child; you have been too pale by half lately 
—I’ve noticei it. Talk it over with aunt 
Janet, and, when you have made up your 
mnind, | will eseort you both to wherever 
you decide upon.”’ 

He stopped, with a short 
added— 

“First Prank goes fiying off, and now 
you two ladies are going t» take wing. I 
shall be alonein wy glory before long.” 

“Not atall.’”’ 

Hie was purposely misunderstanding her, 
she thought angrily. 

‘Tain golog away; but it does not affect 
aunt Janet. Sue will remain here.’’ 

“Remain here?” Richard echoed. “My 
dear girl, you can’s go off to the seaside by 
yoursell; it 18 impossible; I could not allow 

ou! it is nonsense !’”’ 

“You will mistake me!’’ Dorothy cried, 
more augry stili, Not allow her indeed! 
‘‘T am not speaking of going to the seaside, 
Mr. Enonerdale; 1 meant nothing of the 
kind!”’ 

*No?”’—in a tone of surprise. ‘What 
did you mean then? I thuught you said 
you wauted to leave here ?”’ 

“I did say so,and I meant it. I’’—she 
pause i to draw a great breath of resolution 


ou, Mr. Ennerdale ?” 
will not detain you 


laugh, then 


| —"have made up my mind to earn inyown 
I invend to procure a situation as 
| KOVerLese as BOON as I can.”’ 


“A governess! You, child?’ 





His eyes opened in a stare of utter aston- 
ishanent and incredulity. 

“My dear, you must not think of such a 
thing! Your home is here,’”’ 

“ home! You know I have pone!’’ 

burst out passionately. “I have 

wad pm | home uniess I earn it. Do 

= ink that I can go on contented y liv- 
en your charity ? 

‘Bless the chtid! What on earth has set 
her off like this?” Richard mattered,in a 
tone of complete amazement; and then, 
seeing that she was trembling violentiy,he 
‘aid bis nand u her shoulder and gentiy 
forced her to sit down. “So you bave tnade 
a pe wind to leave Mount Ennerdale 
and turn governess, Dorothy ?’’ 

“Yes; I bave said so,” 

“T know you have; and why, pray?” 

“I have told you. Here I live on charity 
—your charity. I will do tnat no longer.’’ 

*Did you ever say this to Frank, Dorothy 
—or think it?” 

“To Frank?" Dorothy faltered, looking 
away from the earnest gaze of Richard's 
blue eyes. “frank ferent.” 

“How?” 

“I have known him nearly my 
life.’’ 

“Why, rm my ose ll assented the 
Squire, pulling his beard, as he bad a trick 
ot — “But then, you know, it was not 
my fault that you did not know me as soon 
as you did him; was it?’’ 


“That does vot alter it. Frank is my 
cousin.” 

“So am I.” 

“You are not!’ cried Dorothy. ‘You 


know we are hardly related at all.’’ 

“Not very closely, certainly; but at least 
I arm as closely related to you as Frank is, 
We stand upon exactly the same footing. 
Our faibers weve brothers,”’ 

Dorothy sat impatiently tapping her foot 
on the floor without answering. Presently 
Richard went on in bis kind grave voice, 
but with an odd touch of pain in it, as he 
gently laid bis hand on her shoulder— 

“Don’t talk any more about charity, 
child; | don’t like to hears you say that. 
Your howe is bere until you have one of 
vour own, and itis as much my pleasure 
as it is my duty to see that you are happy 
and comfortable in it, Where else should 
you be but here, 1 should tike to know? 
As forturning governess, it is nonsense, 
you little goose! What unruly tribe ot! 
youngsters would ever be afraid of you, do 
you suppose ?"” 

He touched ber pale cheek as he finished, 
and somebow the touch aroused in Dorothy 
much of the wrathful teeling which she had 
felt when she had first seen him, 

Did he look upon ber as a child who was 
going to obey him? If he did, he was mis- 
taken! She summoned her dignity to meet 
the occasion. 

“You are very good, Mr. Ennerdale; but 
1 have fully made up ny mind to do as | 
havesaid. I thoughtit right to tell you. 
That is all I need say, I think.’’ 

‘You have tully made up your mind ?”’ 
en eae 4 

“Exactly. And suppose 1 refuse to let 
you do anything of the kind?” 

“R-fuse?”’ 

Dorothy doubted if she had beard aright. 
“You bave no right to control ne,” 

“Oa, yes, lthink so! You are not of age 
ar dey know, and lam your guardisn,” 

“You are not iy guardain.” 

‘Let us see about that.’ 

He motioned to her to resume her seat, 
and she obeyed mechanically, It could 
not be, she thought, that he, whoin si6 #80 
disliked, bad really any right to say what 
she should or shvuld not do, 

‘*] say that you are not of age, and that, 
as your guardian, 1 retuse to let you re- 
move yourself from my care, You think 
[ bave no business to say anything of the 
sort, don’t you?”’ 

“Certainly, I do. 
dain. My guardian 
Francis,” 

“Or, strictly speaking, my uncle Francis, 
Now, you see, dear, that my father was the 
elder brother, and that, bad he been here, 
as he should have been, he would certainly 
have been your guardian. Would be 
now?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose so,’’ replied 
D vrotby reluctantly. 

“To be sure he would—not a doubt of it! 
In point of fa*t, your guardian is the head 
of this family: and, since I hold that proud 
position at present, why, { bold the post 
With it, Gon’t you se6?”’ 

He stopped; but Dorothy did not speak. 
She had no idea whether his chain of res- 
soniug would bear looking into or not. She 
only telt that she was in bis power, and that 
she p esionately chafed agalust it and 
against him particularly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
_ —— > 


You are not my 
was my 


mudar- 
unc.e 


BRAVE deeds are done in shops and 
forges. Some years ago a German laborer 
in the Fort Pitt cannon foundry had some 
inelted iron poured accidentally into one of 
his shoes, He was carrying at the tine one 
sideot a vessel filled with liquid iron. I! 
he had dropped it he would have endang- 
ered the lives of bis comrades and set Lire 
to the building. If be had set it down he 
would have spoiled the casting of a gun 
weighing 130 tons, The nan walked steadily 
to the pit into which the molten iron was to 
be poured, aod did not let go the handle of 
the vesse) until bis duty was done. He bad 
that melted iron tn bis shoe about one tuin- 
ute andabalf. It did not take him as long 
to get his shoe off, but whocan imeyins tiie 
torture, and the length to him of that min- 
ute and ahailf? For every splendid act uf 
beroisim done on the gatite field a nundred 
are done in shops and quarries, and on the 
storm-tossed ocean, 





Scientific and Useful. 


OXIDIZATION.—To oxidize d, silver. 
or brass: Paint over the parts to oxidized 
with a solution of chloride of platinum; 
then letitdry. To make the solution of 
chloride of platinum, dissolve one drachm 
in two ounces of hot water. 

Har-Loapgr.—The latest ltural 
implement is a hay-loader, which has been 
recently nted in Dakota. This machine 
collects the scattered hay from the field, 
raises it to a suitable height, and finally 
discharges it upon the hayrack of the 
wagon. 

WaTER-PRoor.—The latest idea in the 
direction of water- f foot-wear is a shoe 
made with astout calf-skin vamp, seam- 
less, underiying which, between it and the 
lining, is a vamp of thin rubber, the lining 
being of stout canvas, The bottom of the 
shoe has a rubber interlining between the 
outer and inner soles, and thus the shoe is 
about as near water-proof as a leather shoe 
can be. It is said to wear well and pd nt 
serve its water-proof qualities for an indefi- 
nite period. 

in Casx oF Firng.—In one of the Paris 
theatres, some new apparatus has recently 
been tried for the purpose of securing 
satety in case of fire. The apparatus is gov- 
erned by an electrical circuit, which cau 
be cl by push-buttons in various parts 
ot the building. The act = poe one 
of these buttons would be to drop the iron 
curtain that divides the stage from the au- 
Gitorium, and, at the same time, to open 
numerous exit doors, provided in case ot 
panic. In case no one should have the 
presence of mind to touch one of these but- 
tons, the heat of the fire itself will act upon 
certain portions of the apparatus, so that 
the curtain will come down and the doors 
will open automatically. 

COUNTERFEITS.—The beautiful optical 
instrument called the stereoscope, by which 
two pictures, taken from slightly different 
stand points, are made to blend into one im- 
age, has hitherto been regarded inerely asa 
pleasant manner of examining photographs, 
and, most a it seems to have 
gone completely out of fashion. Acoord- 
ing toa French paper, it is made to fulfil « 
very useful office at the Kank of France, it 
being employed there for the detection ot 
spurious bank-notes. For this purpose, a 
genuine note is placed side by side with 
the suspected one inside the instrument; 
and, when the Images are superposed, the 
slightest difference between them becomes 
evident at once, It is said that a forged 
note which appears pertect to the unaided 
eye cannot bear this stereoscopic test, 
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W eEpvs.—If the brush, weeds, and stub- 
ble have not been cleaned outof the tence 
corners, it should be done betore spring. 
The tence corners, especially if the worm 
rail fence is used, will harbor all class 6 of 
weeds, and become fruittul sources whence 
weeds are scattered over the field. 

SMALL Fruit Trees.—Small fruit treea 
can be protected from mice in winter by 
this ineans: Melt up your old tin cans, so 
that the solder will be all melted off; then 
wrap the tin loosely around the tree snug 
to the ground. This protection can be ap- 
plied to small truit plants when set out, as 
a guard against cut worms, 

Swine.—Many swine-breeders regard a 
solid earth floor the best fora pig-pen. It 
must be bigh enough to be readily drained, 
so as to be dry atall times, It is also cus- 
tomary with some breeders to remove from 
six to eight inches of these earth floors 
every Spring. ——- the manureé-soak ed 
earth to the fields and renewing the flvors 
with fresh earth. 

THe GARDEN.—It will soon be time to 
begin garden work for early vegetables. 
Work in the garden is always well-be- 
stowed, If the value of the vegetables 
grown be not equal to the labor applied, 
the advantage of having fresh vegetabl+s, 
and of asuperior quality, wiil more than 
compensate for the cost. Very often the 
labor given pays for itself in promoting | 
health and imparting enjoyment. 


W oop-Work.—Calitornia stage proprie- 
tors are said to soak all the wood-work of 
wagons and vebicles in oil betore putting 
the parts together. The oil is crude petro- 
ileum. It the wood-work cannot be soaked 
au application on the outside, using 4 brush, 
once in eight weeks i excellent The 
method is said to prevent the wood from 
swelling or shrinking, and saves much val- 
uable time, as there is less repairing. 


ScALE INsKOTS.—A said to be good prep- 
aration tor the destruction of scale insects 
is thus described: Take the whites of two 
eggs, three tablespoontuls of — three 
half pints of water, and five ha! pints of 
kerosene. Mix thoroughly by working 
them together a means of 4 force-pump 
and cyclone nozzie for five or ten minutes. 
The emulsion thus formed can be diluted 
with water, as may be desired, for applica- 
tion to intested plants 


TURKEYS AND WALNUTS.—A writerina 
London paper says: ‘I stated last week 
that in former days tame turkeys were 
fed with walnuts to give them the taste ot 
wild turkeys. In ftaly, turkeys are al- 
ways tattened with walnut. Thirty days 
before a turkey is to be killed one walnut 
is stuffed down his throat. Each day he is 
yviven an additional welnut, and on the 


twenty-ninth day he has twenty-nine wal 
nuts. Heisimmensely fat. 1 have often 
wondered,”’ adds the writer, ‘‘why our tur- 


y-breeders do not adopt this plan.”’ 
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For Good or Evil. 
A servant-girl it is said appeared before a 
celebrated French lyrical poet, with all his 


the choice. Many men, whose biographies 
are unwritten, have failed bopelessly in the 
trade or profession they entered upon de- 
liberately and in spite of the advice of their 
friends. Through sheer incapacity they 
have fallen, or merely scratched the sur- 
face. 

Should you meet a map whose middle 
lite or old age is tull ot ‘df's’’ and ‘‘ah's”’ 
and regrets, be sure that one of those ‘‘if’s’’ 
will be, ‘‘Ah! if I had only followed the 
wishes of my parents and been a grocer, 4 
lawyer, or a carpenter!’’ as the case may 
be. The man is mourning over the terri- 
ble alternative of his youth. 

On the other hand, there are men who 
have done the world and themselves signal 
service by pursuing their own course, 
sometimes under the frown and even the 
open hostility of their triencs. Your own 
reading of history and your observations 
ot life will supply many instances of men 
who have wisely chosen the terrible alter- 
native—men who have taken the true 
measure of their strength, and, casting al] 
fear away, have ‘‘Found life where others 
fear to die.”’ 

The terrors of your alternatives may 
seem to other people imaginary. For your- 
self they are always real, though in fact 
they may have no more reality than the 
dreams that disturb your sleep. 

Real or imaginary, your best plan is to 
meet them boldly. If the sea is behind, 





manuscripts in her hand; and threatened to 
throw them into the fire unless he consent- 
ed to marry her. Frightened at the immi- 
nent danger in which his poems were placed 
he married the vixen without delay. We 
know pot whether the poet and the servant 
were happy in the married state. The mis- 
tress certainly showed genius in the au- 
dacity of her conduct, while the husband 
made sacrifices for art in his choice that de- 
served reward not only in the fame that his 
lyrica obtained, but in the humbler joys of 
domestic life. 

You have never had to face such a ter- 
rible alternative, yet there have been mo- 
ments when you have had to choose be- 
tween two courses of action and when you 
have been called upon to make sacrifice. 
You have feltin your social or business 
life exactly as you did when, fatigued after 
a long walk, you arrived, late one autumn 
evening, at some cross road far away from 
human habitation. 

The one path ied homeward and the other 
you knew not whither, but which of thetwo 
to take you could not, for the lite of you, 
tell. Tlaving, however, to decide, you 
have trusted to good luck and pursued your 
way at random, or, with a sneaking but 
unavowed faith in chance, you have drawn 
lots, stiut your eyes, and twisted round Jike 
& top, indulged in an innocent game of 
pitch and toss, or resorted to one ofthe 
many tricks of hazard with which children 
are familiar. 

The consequence of taking the wrong 
path may be much personal discomfort, but 
your sensations in making the choice are 
very mild and insipid if contrasted with the 
feelings you have were a highwayman to 
spring suddenly upon that lonely cross 
road, and, with a ring of cold steel against 
your forehead, demand your money or your 
life. Being a wise man you would accept 
the reasonable alternative that the robber is 
considerate enough to offer, and would 
empty your pockets with more haste than 
the poet put the wedding ring on the flager 
of that highwaywoman of a servant. 

The highwaymen are terrible alterna- 
tives. They come upon us at all hours—in 
the light that evil-doers shun, in the twi- 
light, or under cover of darkness, like real 
footpads. Crowds do not frighten them 
away or cause them to lower their pistols. 
The ballroom, the workshops, the busy 
market place are to them the same as the 
lonely heath. Their forms are as many and 
as Various as the acts of our life, or as the 
features of the people we meetin the street. 
They start up and take us unaware, or they 
creep upon us like serpents, keeping them- 
selves wel! in view. Some are masked: 
others let their faces be seen. 

Your first terrible alternative may be in 
the choice of a trade or profession. Two 
paths lie before you—the one in the direc. 
tion of your own inclinations, and the other 
in the direction of your friends’ wishes. 

8S me youths boldly take theirown course. 
O:bers—and they are the majority—accept 
the alternative offered by their friends. The 








result is the sole criterion of the wisdom of 









a river on the right and mountains on the 
left, there is still a way over your enemies’ 
bodies in front. 

If your bridges are not burned, and 
there are several means of escape, then is 
the moment to consider carefully the situ 
ation and to act upon a definite alternative, 
shunning the cowardice that halts between 
two opinions and calls itself toleration. 

As# general rule, perbaps, better take 
the bull by the horns when he comes in 
your way. It is a healthy exercise, and 
our antagonist, it ia said, often becomes our 


helper. 
_— A le 


It is not by honeyed words of praise or 
flattery that we can help one another. It is 
the truth that is wanted to speed men on 
to their best endeavors; and there is more 
truth in good than in evil, in power than 
in weakness. Let each one make for his 
starting-point not what he fears, but what 
he hopes—not what he cannot, but what 
he can do—not his wrong, but his right. 
Let him beware of despising himselt as 
much as over estimating himself; let him, 
without pride or arrogance, rejoice in 
whatever he can find in himself of strength 
or beauty, regarding it all asa trust given 
him for the benefit or good of the world, 
which will grow and flourish by the using. 

Tuk truth is, when we are under any 
affliction, we are generally troubled with a 
malicious kind of melancholy; we only 
dwell and pore upon the sad and dark oc- 
currences of Providence, but never take 
notice of the more benign and bright ones. 
Our way in this world is like a walk un- 
derarow of trees, checkered with light 
and shade; and because we cannot al! 
along walk inthe sunshine, we therefore 
perversely fix only upon the darker pas- 
sages, and so jose all the comfort of our 
comforts. We are like froward children 
who, if you take one of their playthings 
from them, throw away all the rest in 
spite. 

Gop appoints to every one of his crea 
tures a separate mission, and if they quit 
themselves like men, and faithfully follow 
the light which is in them, withdrawirg 
from it all cold and quenching influence, 
there will assuredly come of it such burn- 
ing as, in its appointed mode and measure, 
shall shine before men, and be of service 
coustant and holy. Degrees infinite of 
lustre there must always be, but the weak- 
est among us has a gift, however seemingly 
trivial, which is peculiar to him, and 
which, worthily used, will be a gift also to 
his race forever. 

THERE are persons who melt into tears 
of pity at the sight of sorrow, who sufter 
with the suffering of others and rejoice in 
their joy, who are tender and gentle in 
their manner, showering kindly word: 
and sympathetic greetings on all whom 
they meet, but whose benevolence en |; 
juetthere When itwomes to actually giv- 
ing ur doing or denying self for others’ 





welfare, they seem impotent. They have 
expended themselves in feeling, and there 
is nothing leit. Ot course this refers to 
such who are able to give—not to those 
whe cannot. 

TAT a man’s house is his castle is an 
old and very much battered tradition sup- 
posed to be common law. But the due 
and ful] understanding of the precept is 
notcommun. It is not always from foes 
or disturbances without that the castle 
needs defense; the inner furnishing and 
comfort also require to be diligently looked 
after. When this is done, for ‘‘castle’’ we 
substitute the better and pleasanter word 
‘thome.’’ And the home should be in the 
best and highest sense the ‘‘castle’’ for 
man, woman and child. 


Goop and friendly conduct may meet 
with an upworthy, with an ungrateful re- 
turn; but the absence of gratitude on the 
part of the receiver cannot destroy the 
selt-approbation which recompenses the 
giver; and we may scatter the seeds of 
courtesy and kindness around us at so little 
expense. Some of them will inevitably 
fall on good ground and grow up into be- 
nevolence in the minds of others, anc all 
of them will bear fiuit of happiness in the 
bosom whence they spring. Once blest 
are all the virtues; twice blest sometimes. 


Notarne is less sincere than our man- 
ner of asking and of giving advice. He 
who asks advice would seem to have a re- 
spectiul deference for the opinion of his 
friend, whilst yet he only aims at getting 
his own approved of, and his friend respon- 
sible tor his conduct. On the other band, 
he who gives it repays the confidence sup- 
posed to be placed in him by a seemingly 
disinterested zeal, whilst he seldom means 
anything by the advice he gives but his 
own interest or reputation. 


Truk modesty is ashamed to do any 
thing that is repugnant to the rules of right 
reason; false modesty is ashamed to do 
anything that is opposite to the humor of 
the company. True modesty avoids every 
thing that is criminal; false modesty every 
thing that is unfashionable. The latter is 
only a general undetermined instinct; the 
former is that instinct, limited and circum- 
scribed by the rules of prudence and re 
ligion. 

I cALL that mind free which protects it. 
self against the usurpations of society, 
which does not cower to human opinion, 
which feels itself accouatable to a higher 
tribunal than man’s, which respects a 
higher law than fashion, which respects it- 
self too much to be the slave or tool of the 
many or the few. 

Tue cloud which appeared to the prophet 
Ezekiel carried with it winds and storms, 
but it was environed with a golden circle, 
to teach us that the storms of affliction, 
which happen to God's children, are en- 
compassed with brightness and smiling fe- 
licity. 

Ong month in the schoo) of affliction 
will teach thee more than the great pre- 
cepts of Aristotle in seven years; for thou 
canst never judge rightly of human affairs 
unless thou hast first felt the blows and 
found out the deceits of fortune. 

CHEERFULNESS is just as natural to the 
heart of a man in strong health as color to 
his cheek; and wherever there is habitual 
gloom, there must be either bad air, un- 
wholesome food, improperly severe labor, 
or erring abits of life. 

Just in proportion as a man becomes 
good, divine, Christlike, he passes out of 
the region of theorizing, of system. build- 
ing, and hireling service, into the region of 
beneficent activities. 

THERE are no fragments so precious as 
those of time, and none are so heedlesaly 
‘oat by people who cannot make a moment, 
and yet can waste years. 


THERE are few mortals so insensible 
‘hat their aflections cannot be gained by 
mildness, their coufidence by sincerity, 


‘ their batred by scorn or neglect. 








The Weorld’s Happenings. 


A blind lawyer is a Buffalo oddity. 


Cincinnati policemen get diplomas for 
acts of heroism. 

There are seventeen farmers in the Fif. 
tleth Congress. 

The retail price of coal at Passadena, 
Cal., is $25 a ton. 

Adam Sebastian, of Cincinnati, is the 
father of 8 wins. 

An ox race was run at Port Roysl, South 
Carolina, recently. 

Ice cream in the form of waffles is a nw 
gastronomic dainty. 

In this country during 1887 52,000 pianos 
were manufactured, 

The mail carrier between Calico, Ca). 
and Bismarck is a dog. 

Florida is reveling in green peas, new 


potatoes and waiermelons. 


The latest club in Washington, D. C, is 
the ‘‘Misanthrope’s Own,*’ 

Scotch railways are adopting trumpe's 
for signals instead of whistles. 
© Kentucky still heats her State House ut 
Frankford with old-fashioned wood fires. 

Five thousand acres of Hawkinsville, 
Ga., timber land sold for $58 the other day. 

A football player was recently struck in 
the abdomen by the ball and.died Instantly. 

A Berlin actor has just made his five- 
thousandth appearance in the same theatre. 

There arein Vermont about 1300 school 
districts which have less than 12 pupils each. 

An English critic says that novels are 
now supplied at the rate of about 400 a year. 

A Bootblack Union and a boycott of lit- 
tle Italians are threatened in New York city. 

There are twice as many colored Bap 
tists as there are white in the State of Mississippi. 


A Pennsylvania judge fined half a dozen 
book agents for lying about the contents of their 
book. 


The Supreme Cuurt of Massachueetts has 
decided that bakers, and only bakers, can sell bread 
on Sunday. 


Jobn Willard, of New Garden, Pa., has 
afinesheep, the wool of which made 19 yards of 
cloth a yard wide, 


A London, England, firm of manufac- 
turing dentists advertise that they will purchase old 
sets of artificial teeth. 


A woman, bearing the name of Giveway, 
the wife of a railroad agent at Tennessee Pass, Col., 
has given birth to five boys. 

An Italian with a hand organ and a ne- 
gro with ‘*bunes’’ form the new combination in 
street orchestras seen in New York. 


‘Dioners fora penny’’ are given every 
week to 1000 persons out of employmeat by a Birm- 
ingham, England, charity organization. 

A citizen of Brunswick, Ga., proposes 
to paint his house black and ornament the roof with 
representations of coffins painted white. 


A girl employed as waiter in a Homer, 
Mich,, hotel, was bitten by a mad dog 10 years ago, 
and now has hersecond attack of hydrophobia. 


It took two Baptist ministers twenty 
minutes to baptize 49 colored converts in the icy 
waters of Green River, Ky., the other day. 


During the past seven years nearly 200, - 
000 acres of land in England have gone out of culti- 
vation, ataloss ef nearly $1,500,000 to landowners 
and farmers. 


The cold was so severe at Monterey, 
Mexico, afew days since that a circus proprietor 
had to build a fire around his elephant to keep him 
frem freezing. j 


In a dull time for news appears the story 
that a Kausas hen recently laid an egg on which the 
words ‘‘In God we trust’’ were plainly imprinted in 
well-formed letters. 


Eight-year-old Floyd Tutt, of Westville, 
Vt., isa good chunk of a boy. He weighs 125 pounds, 
is as strong as he is big, and shoulders a two-bushel 
bag of shelled corn. 


The white ties worn by New York wait- 
ers are in most cases furnished by the house, and 
when the waiters are noton duty the ties are left 
with the head waiter. 


There were 18,000 separate remittances 
by money orders sent from this country to Europe 
during the two weeks before Christmas. Most of 
them were gifts to the old folks at home. 


The Berlin beer drinkers aro the fastest 
in Europe. In a certain saloon there a mechanical 
lion roars when a new cask is tapped, and that in- 
cites every one to finish his giass and order a new 
one. 





A railroad express messenger met with 
a painful and peculiar accident at Ripov, Wis. He 
had a geld ring on one of his fingers, and, as he at- 
tempted to swing himself from the car to the greund, 
the ring caught in the door in such a mannir as to 
pull the finger from its socket. 


.- 

The owners of one of the largest ranches 
in Texas has contracted with a Chicago firm to have 
the top wire all around their pasture fence charged 
with electricity, so as to give a shock to all animals 
touching it, aad toenable their cowboys to telephone 
to them by attaching a portable instrument to the 
wire. A break in the fence will ring a bell at head- 
quarters, 


Orlando Devine and his brother, of Mon- 
roeton, Pa., saw a coon put its head eut of a hele in 
a big tree atG. W. Kipp's sawmill the other day. 
They resolved to capture the coon by cutting the 
treedewa, When the tree fell it struck another big 
tree, and both trees fell on the roof of Kipp’s mill, 





crashing it in and doing over $1000 damage to the 
machinery. The coon escaped. 
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ON THE SHORE, 





BY SUSANNA J, 


On the shore waiting, snd tarning away 
From the promise of years to he, 

Looking out, with a heart too faint to pray, 
To the home beyond the sea— 

Beyond where the breakers dance an: shine, 

Beyood the mist of the dim sea-ijne, 

Beyond the rocks and the foaming spray, 

To the land of rest that is far away! 


Surely God knoweth the pain we bear 
As he knoweth our weak ness and sin, 

Though we look to the world all brave and fair, 
While the heart is sore within! 

He knows of the Journey so long and lone, 

\nd the hidden wounds that we deem unknown, 

Leading us ever through toll and strife 

To the perfect peace of a higher life. 


/ “Pikey.” 


BY H. MOBERLY. 











Cesario Bartolommeo dei Moroni, as he 
writes himself now and then—the 
**Moroni” of London, and Paris. 

He isa great man now. Kings, princes, 
and potentates; celebrities, native and 
foreign; actors, cabinet ministers, and 
pretty women, are getting themselves pho- 
tographed in his smart studios every day 
of the week; but when I first knew him he 
was but a journeyman at an Islington 
artist’s, and spelt his name with a “‘y,” as 
did the Irish kings, his forefathers, before 
him. 

We met at Daisycliffe, where we had the 
hotel to ourselves, It was long past the 
end of the season. 

We drifted into companionship, dined 
together in the coffee-room each evening, 
and smoked our morning pipes pacing th« 
spray-swept, shingle-strewn Parade in 
dual solitude. 

“J like the place,’’ Moroni said. “I’ve 
reason to. My first professional success 
was achieved here, in that very spot,” and 
he stopped to contemplate a piece of waste 
ground which a board indicated as the site 
of “‘Daisyclifte Mansions West.’’ 

“There was a row of fishermen’s huts 
hereabout,’’ he wenton. “The hotel was 
built, but shut up, bankrupt. Five shops 
in the High Street. Two trains to London 
a day—fare one pound nineteen third- 
class.’’ 

“But what ever brought you here?” | in- 
terrupted. 

“Vanity, sir; vanity, and impatience of 

servitude, and a desire to be my own 
master. I had a good situation ia London, 
but I did not pull well with the principal 
and wanted to start for myself. Also, I 
was abominably taken in by my wife’s 
brother—a plausible, lovable, mendacious 
young scamp. He had a business down 
here, however he came by it, and he 
actually persuaded me to take it off his 
hands in lieu of some money which should 
have come to Teresita on her father’s 
death. It was too far for previous in 
quiries. He showed us his accounts—pure 
works of fiction every line of them~ and 
photographs ot the place, almost as delu- 
sive—one of the Parade crowded with 
well-dressed promenaders—that was taken 
on a Sunday—the whole population come 
home from church this way; one of the big 
hote!l—carriages standing outside, waiters 
on the steps, company at the windows— 
that was the day the directors held their 
winding-up meeting there—the only 
visitors it had seen for six months; views 
of Belminster, the cathedral town, with its 
great Northern race-meetings—only distant 
half-an-bour by train, which never stopped 
at Daisycliffe in those days—Cliffe Castle, 
the seat of Lord Sandbar, adjoining the 
town, 

Well, you shail hear what that came to 
presently. We looked at the pictures, 
believed in his descriptions, closed the 
bargain, and walked into Daisycliffe one 
lovely evening in early autumn, Teresita 
carrying the bambino, and 1 wheeling al! 
our worldly goods on a truck from the 
Station. 

The studio looked promising. It was a 
cottage enlarged with plenty of plate-glass 
and black and gold decoration about it. It 
looked on the Parade, and the Parade 
looked—much as it does now. 

I went up and down prospecting. A 
knot of fishermen lounging round a capstan 
at one end; at the othera young lady im- 
mersed in study. 

The hetel was shuttered up. All the 
weedy little row of lodging-houses had 
blinds down and dingy bills stuck in 
6very window. 

I went up tothetown. A few out-at- 
elbows-looking tradesfolk lounging idly at 
their doors eyed me as I pissed with 
unfriendly curiosity—all except the land 
ord of the “Biue Lion” public, who was 


| HAD the atory from Moroni himself— 





friendly and invited me to come up that 
evening to a social gathering in the tap- 
room. 


I pocketed my pride and a dozen elegant 
gold-lettered cards of terms for distribu- 
tion, and went. 

Such a low-spirited bopeless lot I met 
there! 

All the talk was of bad debts, long 
credit, shortness and poorness of the 
season’s business, and the iniquities of the 
railway company, which seemed to have 
laid itself out to ruin the unlucky little 
town. 

J mentioned Castle Cliffe by way of 
turning the conversation, and asked if 
Lord Sandbar did nothing for the place? 
“Sandbar? Ob, Lord! Do anything for 
the place? Sandbar? You may well say 
Sandbar? Ab, just so, Sandbar—Sand- 
bar!’’ 

Not very full or explanatory, but as 
pregnant with dark meaning as if it had 
been a chorus of virtuous villagers in an 
opera expounding the iniquities of the 
wicked baron. 

Not that Lord Sandbar was wicked. On 
the contrary. He was the result of careful 
bringing-up by his mother and his step- 
father—a popular preacber. 

liis sins, if any, were purely of omission. 
He keep bouse like a nobleman and make 
the castle custom worth having? Not he! 
Visi:ors from London and shocting parties? 
Sunday-school teachers and missionaries 
out for a boliday—that was about bis sort. 
Does he bunt? No. Yacht? No. Enter- 
tain or do anything like a gentleman? 
Not a bit of it. What does he do for 
Daisyciiffe?. Can’t say, unless it’s to shut 
up all the footpaths round the Castle and 
stop the Foresters’ Fete being held in the 
Park. 

Is he married? No, nor likely. Won't 
let a woman come near him, married or 
single. 

It’sas much as the bousekeeper’s place 
is worth to let one set foot in the Castle. 
They do say as he goes abou! with a loaded 
pistol in his pocket, and would let fly as 
soon as look at her if he caught one cross- 
ing the Park—and so on for balf-an-bour. 
Tbat was my first experience of Daisyclitte. 

“I don’t seem to see where the pro- 
tessional success comes in,’’ I said, 

I didn’t, I can tell you. I took in tive 
shillings in the first week, one and six- 
pence in the scond. The third we were 
left to ourselves, 

The fishermen at last gave up the joke 
of hustling one another in with the request 
to me to “Take him handsome for his 
young woman.” 

Even the small-boy population got tired 
of us and left our window unsmeared by 
inquisitive noses. Then I tramped over to 
Belminster to see if 1 could raise enough 
on some of our possessions to take us back 
to die—if starve we must—in London. 

I found Belmunster a-ferment with the 
stir and excitement of the race-week. No 
murmur ot it bad drifted over to us. The 
flag waved over Cliffe Castle showing that 
some of the tamily were there; also the 
short-cut across the Park was boarded up, 
and I had an extra mile and a half ot road 
totramp. That was all the Earl’s coming 
had done for Daisyclifte. 

I reached home dog-tired, and utterly 
cast down. 

Teresita met me with a smile and a good 
dinner. She was never disheartened in 
the worst of times. She could make 
merry over a crust, sing and cuddle the 
baby, and invent excuses for the young 
swindier Tonino just as if we hadn’t 
changed our last gold coin. I listened 
gloomily to ber, and answered sharply, till 
a sudden unfamiliar sound silenced us 
both. The studio bell! 

We were in the little outer office ina 
minute. 

A figure stood there with its back to us 
contemplating the photographs in a case 
on the wall—a small figure, a dingy figure 
in a bellcrowned feit Lat perched on a 
shock head of hair surmounting a suit of 
ragged velveteen terminating in a lace-up 
inan’s boot and a trodden out highlow—a 
boy, and a boy witb “‘tramp”’ and “yipsy’’ 
written on every inch of him. 

I strode in upon bim wrathfully. 
are doing Lere?’’ J demanded. 

Nowise abashed, he turned and taced 
me. 

“Did you make all these?” he asked. 
“Will you please make a picture of me?’’ 

I stood tairly transfixed at the audacity 
oftheimp. He wasaslight slip of a lad— 
perhaps twelve or thirteen years old, with 
a small childish face as brown as a nut. 
He had clawed his hat off as he spoke, and 
his hair fell over his eyes in elf-locks black 
as a coal. 

A red handkerchief was twisted round 
his slender brown throat, and he had 


“What 


stuck a sprig of honeysuckle in his button- 
hole. 


He carried a biackthorn stick, and I 
noticed he leant upon it and walked with 
alimp. 1 took all this in—instinctively, I 
suppose, for of my first look at him I re- 
member nothing but his eyes. 

They were cast down when he first ad- 
dressed me, but as he spoke up swept the 
heavy black lashes and out flashed from 
under the shadow of his elk-locks two 
great dazzling grey stars. 

A positive shock seemed to pass through 
me in that second—an odd unaccountable 
thrill such as no boy’s eyes ever caused 
in this world before. 

Perhaps it was only the startling incon- 
gruity of those clear light glancing irises 
with the coal-biack brows and swarthy 
skin. I couldn’t resist provoking another 
look. 

“Come, get out of this. What made you 
think of coming here?’’ 

The long lashes quivered but never 
lifted. He stood fumbling in the bosom of 
his dingy waistcoat and dragged out a 
crumpled piece of paper folded and re- 
folded intoa wad. Then came the look 
I had been waiting for—the sudden flash 
of grey lightning from under the cloudy 
brows. 

“A begging letter, eh?’’ but I took it and 
unfolded it very slowly, watching the boy’s 
face as I did so. It was a clever face, 
square-chinned with a resolute delicate 
mouth and impudent upturned nose. 

When he saw that I meant to read the 
letter a grin of delight showed all his 
gleaming teeth, and he nodded to himself 
as if heconsidered his business settled. 
Here’s the letter. You can see for your- 
self. 

Moroni searched in his pocket-book and 


tound it. 


“My dear Jake,—Althought no friend, 
as you are awear, to tramps and pikeys 
sucn as yourself, yet I must say I always 
found you steady and well-meaning, Jake, 
and certainly of use in the matter of Mr. 
Blissett’s sick cow, which is why as a 
‘friend I would not wish you to hear un- 
prepared that your poor mother, coming 
home from hopping, was knocked down 
by a farm cart, Jim Davis driving, and not 
as sober as he might have been, and was 
taken for dead to the County Hospital, 
where she now lies, as I saw with my own 
eyes last visitors’ day, kept asa comfortable 
as if she werea lady, but almost out of her 
mind with fretting after you, which is 
naturally very trying to all about her, ‘] 
want Jake, just a sight of Jake,”’ she goes 
on ccatinual, and keeps your old red hand- 
kerchief under the pillow and talks to it 
like a Christian. Now, Jake, 1 always 
liked you, and would never hear but that 
there are two sides toa story, even when 
it is one’s own fat Michaelmas goose. 
There were others pikeys about besides 
yourself, Jake, and I don’t think you 
would go to harm your friends, so do, like 
a good boy, come back at once and give the 
poor soul some comfort if you was but to 
hear ber.— Your friend as you behave, 

“LOUISA BLISSETT.”’ 


I read this aloud to Teresita, who came 
in with our boy in her arms. 
“Why don’t you go? At once!’ she 


cried, 
The boy bung his head and faltered out 


a long explanation. 


Michael had brought him there—to 
Pelminster. Michael was one of their 
tribe. They had a horse to sell, and 


nobody but he, Jake, could manage it. It 
was a point of honor to stay. 

“But they told me—that you could do 
my picture—as like as life—and I could 
send it by one of our people.” 

“How do you mean to pay for it?’’ 

“When thé horse is sold——”’ he began 
eagerly. 

“Thank you, my good boy, but I don’t 
work on credit.’’ 

“Ah, the poor child!’ Teresita broke in. 
“Think, Cesarino mio, it is for his mother. 
We are poor, dreadtully poor, but we can 
help him, and the Holy Mother above wil! 
not let us be the poorer.” 

If Teresita bad set her heart upon it that 
was quite sufficient without the interposi- 
tion of the saints. 

“Come this way,’ I 
cordially. But the lad 
stupidly and shamefacedly. 
want it after all?’ 

Then he made a sudden dash at Teresita 
and kissed her hand. 

‘*You are a good, good woman!”’ he cried 
with a choked voice, “and shall not be 
robbed by me. I will pay you. I «wear 
by Heaven—pre my mullos dadas!”” Then 
he followed me. 

There were the usual stock properties 
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about; amongst others a low rustic paling. 
I was studying how to pose him, when he 
spied this, dragged it forward, and had 
kicked off his two unmatched mud- 
weighted boots and had sprung astride of 
the top rail in an instant, his slender brown 
feet lightly twisted together, hia old cap 
full ot hazel twigs and nuts between bis 
knees—as perfect a picture as I could have 
wished to make. 

His spirits went up and his eyes danced; 
he began to whistle and sing snatches of 
songs and make grimaces at the baby, who 
gaped at him open-mouthed over Teresita's 
shoulder. 

Yet he could be still, It wasa marvel to 
me how, but there I had the quaint roguish 
smile and flashing upward glance crystal- 
ized under my fingers at wil). 1 became 
fascinated with my work and took a neg- 
ative. 

The light was strong and clear, and I 
promised to print him a proof before he 
left. 

He would not trust tomy sending it— 
wouldn’t tell me where to find him in 
Belminster, or the name of the hospital 
where his mother was. Then while I was 
preparing a plate he began to sing. 

1] couldn’t understand a word of the 
song, but it made me feel like crying, till 
he gavé a whistle and stamp, and, snapping 
his fingers, started off into a dance with a 
chorus that set Teresita clapping her hands 
and capering, and the baby jumping and 
crowing with ecstacy. 

Before he left he had confided to us the 
whole story of the missing Michaelmas 
goose with such wondertul mimicry, speech 
and action that even now [ can imagine | 
saw the whole proceeding. The pert gipsy 

wench, with a bundle of grass and leaves 
under her cloak instead of a baby, hover- 
ing round the blacksmith’s goose-pen, 
with a basket of smallwares; the black- 
smith’s facetiousness over the choice of a 
neckkerchief and breastpin, and clumsy 
attempts at gallantry; the excitement of tle 
instant when his back was turned and with 
one artful grasp and twirl the fattest of the 
flock was seized, and gasped his last, done 
up in the baby’s red shawl. 

He acted it all—the muzzy, beery, 
amorous smith; the coquettish, wicked- 
eyed young gipsy; and the dying flap and 
flutter of the victim. 

How we laughed! while I secretly de- 
termined to make sure that the watch was 
safe in my pocket and the drops in 
‘Teresita’s ears before J showed our fascinat- 
ing young friend off the premises, 

It was dusk when he bade us good-bye 
and departed, the photograph tenderly 
wrapped in the red rag froin his neck, 

“{ will come again in dui—trin--shtar 
divvus—in four days more, at this hour, 
and I will pay you.” 

“If he does not the Holy Mother will,’’ 
said Teresita, with conviction. 

I am afraid I had not Veresita’s faith in 
either one or the other, miserable sinner 
that I was, . 

We closed for the night, and I was 
moodily clearing the studio of the litter of 
cracked nuts, muddy footmarks, and «a 
stray brass button, when a knock at the 
door shook our house to its foundations, 

A man inthe Sandbar livery was un- 
steadily holding on to the door-handle. 
He brought anote which ought to have 
reached mean hour before. 

Lord Sandbar would be bappy to see me 
wished for 
photog- 


atthe Castle to-morrow. He 
some instruction and assistance in 
raphy, and also desired to have some views 
of Cliffe and the Castle ruins, The terms 


offered were princely. How Teresita ex 
ulted! 

I was atthe Castile carly nextday. Itis 
a splendid ivy grown old pile, half in 
crumbling ruins, the other half dark and 
scowling with fortifications, turret and 
battlement, draw-bridge and portcullis- 
the very home for the grim-visaged man- 
hating recluse that I, somebow, expected 
to find; or if not, then a Byronic youth 
with a haughty mien, and a Woe stamped 


on bis passion-furrowed brow. 

Lord Sandbar was neither, Only a great 
solemn awkward lout, with broad 
shoulders, and a ruddy countenance com- 
posed into a priggish sobriety. 

He was evidently “serious,” and began 
to exhort me affectionately like a little 
tract before I had finished unpacking my 


traps. J didn’t mind. 

Jt was all in the day’s work, but it looked 
as ifitbadn’t agreed with the other visiter 
at the Castle—a stout jovial little gentle- 
man with a merry eyo and «a weather 


beaten countenance, Whom Lord Sandbar 
called Major Carberry 

I found that he was 
Lord Sandbar’s father, and had asked for 
Lord 


wn Old friend of 


a few days’ shooting at Clifle, and 


Sandbar, who had come down on business 
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stayed to entertain him. “Sarishan to kokero!"” he cried as 

I think they must have had a bad time | we entered, with a grand flourish of the 
tine . The Earl looked askance | battered old hat into which he had stuck # 
at the asa little dog doses at « big | fine bunch of red berries. “We've bikened 
one who may take him up and shake bim | the gry—sold the horse, and Michael bas 
any day; the Major eyed the Earl with | given ine my share! Here it is—balf for 
curiosity not unmixed with 4 ot, you.” He restored the bambino to Teresita, 


Lord! that that should be poor 

Ralph's son!" I heard him grow! in a con- 
sternated Both received ine 
ee en a sort of sale 

neu subject. The Major was, as I knew 
by report, a distinguished amateur artist, 
and one whom it was worth my while to 
caltivate. The Karl waa anxious to learn. 

“Going to make magic-lantern slides for 

bis Sunday-schoo! tea-parties,"” the Major 

ox plained, 

@ worked very harmoniously all day, 
and I began to get considerably interested 
in iny employer, 

He was #0 big, so strong, #0 full of life 
and vigor, #o incredibly ate and a 

“I'm sure the Countess would say’—“Mr, 
Oliphant, my step-father, would not allow”’ 
—were phrases continually on his lips, and 
all his talk was of the doings of his own 
apecial littie coterie, outside of which was 
no galvation, He had a great deal lo tell 
about his “work” in the sluma, and the 
ragamnuffia class generally; but it seemed 
to meto consist chiefly in preventing its 
being got at by other folks’ ‘missions’ 
which didn’t happen to match its snade of 
opinion, 

However, by degrees he gave up preach- 
ing when he found it was not expected 
from bias, 

Tue Major relieved hie mind by shooting 
all the inornings and working with ua in 
the afternoon, and we got along very 
harmoniously, 

Lord Sandbar used to listen with zest to 
some of the Major's inarvellous aporting 
anecdotes, Field-sports might have been a 
passion with him if he had ever been al- 
lowed to indulge It. 

When Major Carberry’s reminiscences 
took a social turn, it was amusing to watch 
the good young nobleiman’s face, pink with 
apprehension of hearing something 
naughty, his efforts to suppress a shamne- 
inced guflaw, and the extra priuness of his 
demeanor for the next few ininutes, 

“He's been bottled and corked up too 
loug, that young man,’’ the Major con- 
tided tome. “His ideas are ferinenting in 
his pead, There'll be an explosion some 
of these days,’’ and he nodded ominously, 
perhaps not tll-content with having 
expedited the process, 

On the fourth day when I arrived at the 
Castle I saw directly that some disturbance 
iad already taken place, though not of the 
kind the Major anticipated, I found him 
packing bis apparatus in a wrathful bustle, 
and relieving nis mind with some very 
bad language, 

A fly trom the Blue Lien’ drove up the 
avenue after me and waited at the door, 
“l'm going to Belminster. Yes, and i 
inean tostay there. I've told that milk- 
sop there that if he wont spare a horse and 
airap tor bis father’s old friend—that, by 
Jove, I'll put no turther strain on his 
hospitality. It wae a letter from his 
manmina that did it. I’m bad company tor 
him, forsooth! Well, let my lady look out, 
Ilo’s beginning to find the length of her 
apron-#tring. He'll cut it some day, and 
then—mark my words,” and the Major's 
tone rose tothe prophetic, ‘unless he bas 
the luck to fall Into the hands of some 
woman with braing enough for two, he'll 
go tbe Dickens! ' 

Lord Sandbar was evidently much 
Nlurried and discomposed by his guest's 
departure, 

1 arrived at the explanation by degrees, 
lt was Cup Day at Belminster, and Lord 
Sandbar not only flatly refused to go him- 
sell but had also declined “on principle’’ 
to ullow hie servants and horses to take the 
Major. 

Hie had, no doubt, gained a ioral victory; 
but it had left him ill-teinpered and = resat- 
loss, Very bitter against the world and the 
things of it, and determined to go back to 
town by the evening train. 

We bad a very dull day together, I was 
treated toone or two sour little sermons 
toat ought by rights to bave gone to ben- 
efit the Major, but he was out of range, 
Whea IT got tired of that sort of thing, I 
produced, by way of diversion, all the 
proots | bad printed of “Pikey,” and per- 
sisted in telling the story. 

The move was successful, Gipsies and 
the pikey rave generally were « class out- 
side Lord Sandbar's previous experience, 
and he listened greedily. 

Had | tried in any way tofexertan tn. 
fluence for good over this one? | contems 
that it badn’t occurred to me todoso, Had 
I not consid«c rad it an opealng—a manilest 
open yu? 

The boy had feelings that might have 
been worked = upen. Lord Sandbar 
evidently regretted u.t baving been there 
with « tract to try. 

Hie seemed curiously attracted by the 
photographs, He spread them out on the 
teble netore him, and #at studying theru in 
sence fora longtime, IT wondered if the 
epell ol thoge grey eyes was on him too, 

*Would you like to see him? He 
pro used to come to-nigbt.”’ Lord Sandbar 
jump d at the notion. He would come 
home with neon bis way to the Datsyclifle 
Station, and he went off to get his 
portmanteau packed, 

Teresita was at the door waving to ine 
excite/!y as we drove up. She hardly 
noticed my companion, “He has comel 
Come in. See for yoursel!! Eeootol" 

Sure enough, there were his boots on the 
mat, and there be was, several degrees 
reggeder than before, but with a new 
bright orange scarf knotted round his neck 


and with hia little white teeth andid a knot 
in the o -rner of bis necktie and shook out 
« little pile of sovereigns and silver into 
| hand. “Ie that enough?” 
hen be put bis arms akimbo, tossed 
back the elf.locks from bis eyes, and stood 
looking at Lord Sandbar with the full, 
innocent gaze of a young kitten on its good 
behavior, 
“I don’t want ansthing like this!” I 
exclaimed. “Here, take it back. Keep it 
for your mother,” 
“I’ve enough—plenty. And | am going 
to ber this very night. Prastee! Good 
night!’ He made for the door, but Lord 
Sandbar's great figure barred it. 
“How are you going, my boy? Shall I 
drive you back to Belmiuster?”’ 
“I don’t want to go back to Belminster,”’ 


Pikevy answered pettishly. ‘1 can start 
from here just as well?” 

“But where are you going?” 

No answer, 

“You will be always onthe road, Now, 


listen to me, like a good boy.” 
Sandbar put his hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, It was twisted away linpatiently, 
“What business is it of yours?” Pikey 
demanded with a vicious little snap, like a 
squirrel at bay. 
Hie looked wonderfully bandsome, to be 
sure. His great eyes shone haltf-tierce, 
halt-frightened; bis cheeks glowed through 
their tan; and all his small white teeth 
gieamed wickedly, ready to bite. 
‘Thy is Lord Sandbar,” I inter posed; ‘a 
good triend to ail poor boys like yourself, 
He wants to be kind to youif you will let 
bim,.’’ 
“Ob, he does, does he?” said Pikey. The 
queerest look passed over his face. ‘lord 
Sandbar!’ he murmured thoughtfully, 
He bad got clear of the restraining hand, 
and walked away from us all to the 
window, where he stood in silence, 
“Can he have heard of me?” asked the 
Earl, with demure complacency. ‘It 
would be deeply, deeply gratifying——”’ 
Pikev's shoulders were shaking as if 
with some suppressed emotion. Teresita 
stole up tohim and laid her arm «cross 
them syinpathizingly. 
He looked up, and ifthe young villain 
wasn’t exploding with laughter over some 
private joke; but Sandbar noticed nothing. 
‘ [et ne talk to him,’’ be said, and I called 
Teresita away and left them wyether, 
When we returned in afew minutes the 
Earl was holding the boy's arin with an air 
ot possession, 
“T am going to take Jake to bis mother,” 
he announced, ‘He will travel with ime to 
London to-night.’’ 
“But you are a gentleman and I am only 
a poor Gypsy ’ Pikey began to protest; 
but Sandbar silenced hiin and bade him 
say good-bye to us all, 
Some unaccountable curiosity made me 
take the short-cut to the station to see them 
off. 
They had established themselves in a 
first-class carriage, Pikey, his rags con- 
cealed under « sealakin-triinmed coat 
which 1 recognizsd, was nestling down 
under the great bearskin travelling-rug, 
his eyes alight and bis cheeks poppy-red 
with excitement. Lord Sandbar sat 
opposite gaziug—notto say gapiog—down 
on his protege. He looked bawildered, 
strangely stirred by some novel emotion, 
absorbing, delicious, imco:mprehensible, 
He could spire neituer word nor look for 
ine, 
“Hurrah!” cried Pikey, waving his pretty 
brown hand, 
“The tiup's been putting the comether 
over him too,”? Leaid to uyself, and then 
the train moved off, and I lost sigut of my 
Pikey for ever. 
Moroni came to a full stop. 
‘io on,"’ L said impatiently. 
“Which do you want to hear? How 1 
went on and made my fortune, or the end 
of Lord Sandbar’s adventure?” 
“Tl knovv the end of your story. 
I'd ratber go on with Lord 
Did he go to the dickens?” 
“That is a inatter of opinion, I never 
heard more of him till the following spring. 
1 was trying to find inv way from one out- 
ol-the-way suburb to another beyond the 
range of trams and omnibuses, wheo I 
caine upon a dismal forgotten region of old 
houses, condemned to demolition, 
surrounded by hoardings. Turning the 
corner, face to face I met “ny Pikey.”’ 
“Not in the flesh, but full-length on a | 
pos.er—the very linp, just as 1 had taken | 
him astride of the fence in my Daisyclifte, 
studio, There was no mistake. The 
poster was tinted to represent a inonster 
photograph, and was a copy, I could swear, 
of my own, At the top, to dispel all 
doubt, was the uame in huge capitais 
“Pikey,” and below the name ofa theatre, 
“The Diversity,’ and a date halt-peeted off, 
but 4évidentiy that of the past year, 
I was so utterly perplexed that I left my 
errand unfulfilled and, returning to town, 
made at onoe for ‘*The Diversity,” or would 
have done soif] bad not been informed 
that it had revived under new management 
as The Battenberg,” ao, without kuowing 
precisely what I meant to do, 1 made my 
wavy forthwith tothe box-office, 
A very civil voung gentleman listened 
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up and greeted me. 
for you?” 


brougbt out? 


the place last autumn, 


quarre! with a countess.” 


it « little plainer, that’s a good fellow. 
That gipsy urehin aatto me at Daisyclitte 
last autuinn—tbat I'll swear, Now how 
did he get on that povter? That's all 1 
want to find out.” 

**Daisycliffe! 
where it all happened, Nancy sent me the 
photograph from there—said she'd been 
taken in character by the local artist, 
Never guessed it was you, though. She 
went there to be quiet and work at her 
part “Jake.” I'd written it expressly for 
ber, you know. Lord Sandbar’s place is 
close to Daisyclifie, | believe. There, you 
have it. On the day of first revearsal, 
instead of Miss Nancy Bell came wedding- 
cards from the Earl and Countess of 
Sandbar.” 


1 felt tke place go round with we, 
Mountjoy talked on. 

“Iiis people were furious, «f course, 
They thought they had made him so 


uncommonly sate. In fact, I had inet 

Sandbar once or twice myself belore, and, 

knowing what I did of bim, it’s a inysiery 

to me to this day how that audacious little 

hussy ever got at bim.” 

I could have told, but I held my peace. 
A 


Those Eyes! 
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TOW what’s to be done?” demanded 
Mra, Lennox, coming hastily Into the 

| pretty wmorning-room, where her 
daughters and niece were reading, practis- 
ing, or writing letters as usual. ‘Now 
what’s to be done? Madame Berne has 
just sent her fore-woman to tell me that she 
cannot possibly complete all your dresses 
for Lady Longhurst’s dance. One of her 
best hands bas been taken seriously ill, 
and she is overwhelmed with work.’’ 
“I knew something would happen,” said 
Jean Lennox, tragically. ‘I had a present- 
iment of it when I awoke this morning.” 
‘Poor dear! you bad lobster salad for 
supper, and beboid the results!” cried tbe 
inerry voice of Ze Grainger, better known 
as ‘Tiny, because she was so small and 
slight; or Brownie, in allusion to the rich 
olive and peach tints of ber complexion, 
“Jean, you are a traud and a deception, 80 
don't let us bear any more of your croak- 
ings!” 
“But what are we to do if that tiresome 
inadaine Goes not send our gowns?” asked 
Marien Lennox, standing up and gazing 
solemnly at ber companions. ‘It’s my 
belie! that every dressmaker in Fullerton 
is in the same predicament, tor Lady 
Longhurst told me nearly all her invita- 
tions bad been accepted, and wiio0 would 
care to go to her house in old or shabby 
frocks?” 
“NotI, for one,” quoth Zoe; “nor you for 
another, eh, Bess? But what is the alter- 
native?” 
‘I don’t see that there is an alternative 
and I am aig / sorry to have to Say so,” re- 
plied Mra. Lennox, for she was good- 
natured, and did not like to cast a cloud on 
the bright, eager young faces gathering 
about her chair. “What with the lovely 
weather, and tbe picnics those coflicers 
stationed at Hautecliffe bave been always 
proposing, you 8e@ you have unfortunately 
worn out all your summer dresses,’’ 
“Or ruined them,’ replied Jean, “1 
knew something would happen to prevent 
our going to this dance. I’ve had a con- 
viction haunting me«e—’’ 
“With a tral-lal-la,”’ said Zoe, tripping 
round ber, “anda tral-lal-la, and it’s oi) 
for the doleful dolefuls! How often am I 
to tell you, Jennie, that a pug-nose and 
prophecy won’t go together!” 
“Do be quiet, both of you,’ cried Marion, 
petiishly, “and let mamma help us out of 
our difficulty if she can.”’ 
“Yos, wauima unust advise us,’”? added 
her sister Bess. ‘We cannot, and will not, 
be defrauded of the gayest affair of the 
season,” 
“And the extreme pleasure of Major 
Cirton’s society!” murmured mischievous 


comrade of mine whose name known 
asa writer of successful melodrama caine 
“Can 1 do anything 


“Want to know about “Pikey,” eb? 
You, it’s a piece of mine. Why was it never 
Well, that’s a queer story. 
That was Nancy Bell's portrait you saw, of 
course, You might bave seen itall over 
The jittle wretch 
put us all in « hole, but sbe bas apologized 
very prettily since, and I can’t afford to 


“A countess? Pikey? Nancy Bell? Pat 


Why, of course that’s 


———— 


“Bah!” growled a manly voice from 
door where Ivor Lennox, a fine yours 
speciinen of the British gentleman-farmer. 
had been standing unnoticed for 4 
minutes, 

“It isn’t bab, nor bosh either!” retorteq 
Zoe, who was always wrangling with him, 
“It's a borrible dleappolatineats there 
now!” 

“It must be,” he told ber ironically; 
“what woman would not feel heart-broken 
at losing a new gown, and such an 
opportunity for flirtation? why, it’s ali the 
sex lives for,’’ 

“Slander and calumny uttered in the 
presence of the best of mothers——” n 
Zoe, 80 severely that Ivor reddened and 
attempted to excul pate himself, 

“Ol course ny mother is an exception; | 
was only alluding to the butterflies buzzing 
about her.”’ 

“Fine substantial specimens they are,” 
murmured Zoe, with such asly glance at 
his tall buxom sisters that he could not 
help laughing with her, 

‘*You cannot deny your own resemblances 
to the frivolous insect,” be said, 

“Just now 1 look and feel nore like its 
original, the modest caterpillar.” And 
Zoe ruefully surveyed her morning-dreass 
of brown and amber vicuna, “But your 
criticisius are wasted on me, for 1 am 
hardened in the sins yourebuke. I dolike 
to look nice; and I do try to attract adinira- 
tion. I’d rather, far rather, hear men say, 
there goes a pretty girl, than know they 

think nea guy; and | adore dainty gloves 
and bandkerchiets, and lace, and 
French soes, and—and——” 

“And all the other luxuries an heiress 
bas at command,’’ added Ivor, with a ring 
of bitterness in his tone, that made Zoe 
gaze at lim with surprise. It was so 
seldom that her sensible cousin betrayed 
any deeper feelings lurking below the 
persifiage with which he atmused himself 
and her. 

“Yes, it is nice to be an heiress,” she 
observed, simply, “and I do not believe it 
very wicked & love such charming com- 
binations of sik and tulle as 1 must now 
lay aside unworn,”’ 

‘‘Alas! for the helplessness of woman!” 
gjaculatei Ivor, with a provoking shrug, 
“In spite of patterns by the million, she 
is at the inercy of her modiste, and cannot 
put her pretty things together with her 
own fair hands; no, not to save her lite!” 
“Could you make yourseif a coat, sit?’”’ 


queried Zoe, dancing up to him. “You 
couldn't; you know you couldn’t. Alas! 


for the hei plessness of inen who depend on 
their tailors! 

“Ye, go away do, you provoking fellow!”’ 
she soliioquized, when he had made good 
his retreat; and his mother and sisters 
trooped upstairs to decide whether a pale 
blue crepe de chine belonging to Bess could 
not bo made presentable with plenty of 
lace, always supposing madam did not suc- 
ceed in sending bome dress number three, 
“Go, your way, Mr. Ivor (Lennox. I 
often think you despise me for being such 
a commonplace, undersized, useless little 
creature; though Ssuinetiines just now and 
then—I ain tempted to hope—I mean to 
fancy——”’ 

But bere Zve broke off with a blush, 
“Anyhow, my dear cousin, you have 
given wea notion that I think I shall carry 
out. It i# ashame to be s0 dependent on 
othere. Why shouldn’t I make my dress 
myself? No one need know of the att mpt 
unless it proves a success, I could 2ut it 
from the one I am now wearing, which isa 
perfect fit! I believe 1 ubave ‘gumption’ 
euough, as Ivor calls it, to arrange the 
draperies; and I Lave wade too many 
clothes for poor children not to be able to 
work neatly and fast,” 

No sooner determined than attempted. 
While her cousins went for their daily 
walk, Zoe locked herself in her chamber, 
studied the dress she proposed to iimitate, 
cut patterns, tacked the material togetiier, 
and then, in a flutter of excitement, “tried 
on”’ befor’ her giass, and surveyed the re- 
sult of her tirst efforts. 

She clapped her bands joyfully. So far 
all was weil, and she might yet hope to 
dance her biithest in the great marquee at 
Lady Longburst’s, 

It is true that there would be many 
weury stitches to be set, and if her attempt 
was to be kept a secret her work must be 
dove at night while others slept. 

But this was not allowed to damp Z e's 
ardor. By the agency of a good-tuumored, 
if very stupid housemaid, she obtained an 
excellent lamp, and ali the materials sbe 
required for her task. 





78, in (he languid drawl of the military | 
exquisite whose attentions to bonnie Bess 
Lenuox had been sufficiently pointed to | 
set that deimoiselle’s heart in a_ flutter. 
‘It's weally too, too awfully dweadtul!” 
“Don’t tease each other, my dears,’’ | 
Mra, Lennox entreated, as Kess jumped up | 
ina buf “I was so vexed on your ac- | 
count, that I put on my bonnetand walked | 
to the High Street to see madame. Poor | 
thiug! she looks sadly barassed! She | 
wants to oblige all her customers, and says 
she will keep ber girls up all night but 
what you shall have two of your dresses, 
and if possible three; but the fourth she | 
wiil not pretend to promise, as it is not 
even cut out.” 
‘Lid you see the promised t +0?” asked 
Boss, anxiously. 

*Yes,"’ was the disappointing response: 
“and they were Jean's and Marion's.” 





to my inquiries with iaterest, but could 
afford po assistance, 

'“Pikey? I seem to remember something 
about that too. Tt was before my time, 
though. Ah, there's a gentleman who | 
might beable tohelpyvou. Mr, Mountjoy!” 





dancing “ landango with the baby. 


“Hullo! Why, iv’s Morom!’ An old | 


| one that is not cut out, for the silk was 


*“Lben mine,”’ said Zoe, “must be the 


delayed in coming trom London; and I 
tiea t to make such a sensation in that 
lovely heliotrope and white. {t’smy turn | 
t» play the prophetess, and | predict that I | 





\shali cry with vexation.” i 


It would be a fatiguing one, but then she 
had two clear nights to devote to it, and 
could easily snatch a pap in the day to 
atone for the wakefulness of the sivaill 
hours. 

Behold her then—as soon as Jean, who 
loved a gossip while she brusbed her hair, 


, could be persuaded to go to bed and leave 


ber in cA. 

With the bolt slipped, the lamp turned 
up till it shone brightly, the table covered 
with shining breadths of palest heliotrope 
and heaps of cloudy tulle; she changed her 
gown for a loose robe de chambre, and com- 
tmenced, 

Oace «# slip of the scissors puta whole 
breadth of the shimmering silk in jeopardy, 
aud once the inexperience of the dress- 
maker caused an error that it took some 
time and ingenuity to rectify. 

But Zoe had patience as well as energy, 
and had the gratification of knowing—when 
she threw herself on the bed to snatch an 
hour’s rest—that her work was well ad- 
vanced, 

By this time she was «xcessively tired, 
ber head and eyes, her back and fingers 
aching to such a degree that she teit con- 
fused and dizzy; aud—but this might arise 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








from exceasive fatigue during the last bour 
of ber vigil—ehe was tormented with a 
fancy that someone was watching her. 

She beard, or thought she heard, ail 
kinds of strange sounds, as if stealthy 
footsteps crept across the floor; she could 
even hear the said footsteps fali upon the 
identical board that often creaked beneath 
her own, and so © deepted te | age ager’ 
tlof that ber work drop n her lap, an 
she looked fearfully around, eupesti, to 
see a burglar emerge from some dark 
corner, 

But there was not one large enough to 
couceal a full-grown villain; and when, in 
a fit of desperation, she drew aside her 
curtains to ascertain what gruesome 
creature was hiding behind them, the day- 
light poured into the room and banished 
all her terrors, 

Alter a napand a bath she could laugh 
at the fears that had then oppressed her, 
and having carefully put the (ress out of 
sight, she went to breakfast in her usual 
spirite, 

That her eyes were heavy she could not 
conceal; and both Ivor and his mother 
looked anxious till Zoe’s gay laughter and 
excellent appetite relieved their un- 
easiness, 

lt revived again when, in the ocurse of 
the day, she was found curled up like a 
kitten on one of the couches, and sleeping 
as tenon 

Feverish Mrs, Lennox pronounced her 
when she saw Zoe’s flushed cheek, and 
her son agreed with her that it was quite as 
well that the delicate, sensitive young 
creature, whom they watched over ail the 
more lovingly because she was inotherless, 
would not be exposed to the fatigue and 
excitement of Lady Longhurst’s dance. 

Zoe herself, rested and refreshed by that 
sleep, longed for the coming of that night 
that she might proceed with her task. 

Betore commencing it, however, she 
looked under the bed, behind the garments 
hanging in ber wardrobe, and in the light 
closet that held ber books; and having sat- 
istied herself ti.at no one could — y be 
concesled in the room, went gaily to work. 

Midnight sounded on the old clock in 
the hall; everyone in the house had retired 
long since, and for many long hours the 
house was as silent as if death reigned in it 
instead of slumber. 

Yet presentiy her terrors revived, for 
again those cautious footsteps came nearer 
and nearer, crossing the creaking board, 
and pausing so close to Zoe’s chair that she 
cast a scared glance over her shoulder, al- 
wost ry ory to find some one standing 
pebind ber chair. 

‘Rats,’ sbe told herself, valorously, ‘it 
can only be rata; they always do abound in 
taese old houses,’’ 

And then she abserbed herself in the in- 
teresting question of box-pleats versus 
gathers; and as this involved pinning the 
jolds of the draperies in two or three dit- 
ferent ways, and deciding which would be 

inv st eflective, Zoe contrived to be too busy 
on the next half hour tothbink of aught 
6ise, 

But when she sat down again to run to- 
gether sundry breadths of silk, only the 
occasional click of her thimble against her 
needle disturting the silence, she found 
herself listening almost breathlessly, and 
her pulse quickening at the slightest 
sound, 

Before long she had discovered that the 
suppressed noises were real enough; and 
whether caused by rats or no, were most 
distinctly audible on that side of the apart- 
nent to which her back had been turned. 

She faced it now, and found herself vis-a- 
vis with an old-fashioned half-length oil 
painting of an ancestress of Mrs, Leunox. 

To please ber it had been allowed to re- 
main where in some bygone generation 
loving hands had hung it, just above a 
curiously-carved old table used by Zoe as a 
Stand for her desk, work-box and various 
odds and ends accumulated since leaving 
acbool, 

Dulled by time, and never beautiful 
enough to be attractive, thia picture had 
not won much attention from Zoe till now 
that the wildest of all her fancies suddenly 
took possession of her. 

Tho portrait was looking at lLer—puosi- 
tively gazing at her where she sat! 

She half rose from ber chair to escape it 
by flight, then sat down n, ashamed of 
such childish tolly, and forced herself to 
look atthe picture boldly, steadily. 

It was but a piece of painted canvas alter 
all,and giving herself a little shake, she 
tried to resume her occupation. 

_ However, she could not resist casting fur- 
tive glances in that direction, and ere long 
she was seized with a conviction that the 
picture was breathing. 

Aye! and the eyes were living ones, for 
they followed her movements as she tot- 
tered to her feet—they were living eyes, 
for the light of her lamp shone upon them, 
and gleamed in them, as she retreated, 
knocking over the chair from which she 
had risen. 

The portrait itself began to move, to be 
swayed in its frame; and Zoe stopped to 
se@ no more. Uttering wild cries for help, 
She rushed to the door—with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in opening it—and flew 
along the corridor to drop, faint and spent, 
into the arms of Ivor Lennox. 

Sbe remembered wothing more till she 
heard a voice—his—saying: 

“She is better, mother, See! the color is 
coming back to her lips. My poor love! 
my own darling, speak to us; speak to 
me!’”’ 

And then Ivor’s lips were preased to hers 
80 passionately as to lead to the discovery 
that she was lying on bis breast, held there 
With the fond clasp of a deciared lover. 

“What does itali mean? Where am If 
and—but, oh!—that picture! It breathed! 
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ease, 6 
Rts tedeed.” “ 

“And bere stands the culprit, luve,”’ said 
Mrs. Lennox, in her cheerful eccents. “Sit 
up and look at her. While you have been 
insensible, Ivor and I have found out all 
about it.’’ 

All about it! Zoe permitted herself to be 
— raised, and saw that the stupid, 

ut good-natured housemaid was crying in 
a corner, What connection had Rachael 
with the old portrait. 

“I didn’t mean to frit ye, miss; as true as 
I'm here I didn’t!” sobved Rachael; ‘‘but 
I knowed you must be up to somethin’, by 
your wanting the big lamp, and locking 
yourself in; and it made me curious like to 
find out what "twas, And there’s a silid- 
ing panel pehind that picture into the 
passage leadi to the back stairs; an’ I 
thought it would be no barm when I got up 
to do my work—and I’m always up long 
before the other maids—and so I pept’’ 
( “ip, first through a crack, and 
then through two littie boles in the eyes of 
the pictur——” 

“Which I bored in the wicked days of 
my boyhood, when that room was mine,” 
said Ivor. 

“An’ it was so pretty to watch you at 
work, miss,’’ Rachael went on, “that I kept 
a-looking and a-looking, till I see you tury 
white, and start back, and——’’ 

“There, that will do,” interposed Mrs, 
Lennox. ‘Recollect you are never to play 
the spy again. Now run away and make 
Miss Granger some ocoftée, while she ex- 
plains to us bow she came to be at work at 
such unearthly bours,”’ 

This Zoe did, between laughing and cry- 
ing, asking, in her turn, how Ivor came #0 
opportunely to her assistance, 

“I bad discovered late the previous night, 
while smoking in the garden, that a light 
was wactay ry your room. Fearing that 
you were ill, 1 could not be content to go to 
rest, and had just roused my motber and 
imparted my fears to her, when your door 
opened and you flew screaming towards 
me,”’ 

Here Mra, Lennox went away to pacify 
the alarm of her daughters, who had been 
awakened by the disturbance, and Zoe 
bashfuily withdrew herself from Ivor's 
embrace. 

‘*Here 
ture,” she cried, hysterically. 
dress has led to all this commotion, 
were not so frivoious, etc., etc.’’ 

But Ivor was looking too grave and 
troubled to enter into any jesting. 

Zoe, 1 never meant to tell you how 
dearly 1 love you,.”’ 

“That sounds complimentary, monsieur.”’ 

“T am only a farmer, and you arean heir- 
ess. It would be dishonorable to woo the 
ward of tiny mother. I cannot—must not 
doit. What would the worid think of ine?” 

“And for such scruples you would de- 
sert ine, and make me unhappy? Ob, Ivor!” 

That reprochful exclamation was irresisti- 
ble, and luve proved stronger than Mrs, 
Grundy. With a little assistance from her 
cousins, Zoe’s dress was finished, and she 
appeared in it at Lady Longhurst’s dance, 
in the new character of a betrothed bride. 

Rachael has not only been forgiven, but 
taken into the household of the young cou- 
ple; and the picture through which sbe 
‘‘pept”’ was formaily presented to her by 
the amused bridegroom on his wedding- 
day, to the immensys gratification of the 
bandmaiden, who considers herself, not 
Zoe, the heroine of the story connected 
with it. 

rr ws —SE———-—t—OO— 
FACING DEATH. 


you havea text for another lec- 
“My loveof 
If 1 





Count Leo Tolstoi, in “Ssbastopol,”’ thus 
describes the fallof a shell: ‘To earth!’ 
shouted a voice. Mikailoft and Praskou- 
kine obeyed. The latter with shut eyen, 
heard the shell fall somewhere on the hard 
earth very near him, A second, which ap- 

red to him an hour, passed and the shell 
did not burst. 

Praskoukine was frightened; then he 
asked himself what cause he bad to fear, 
Perbaps it bad fallen further away, and he 
wrongly imagined that he had heard the 
fuse hissing near him. Opening his eyes 
he was satisfied to see Mikailoff stretched 
motionless at his feet, but at the same time 
he perceived, a yard off, the lighted fuse of 
the shell spinning round like a top. 

A glacial terror, which stifled every sen- 
timent, every thought, took possession of 
his soul. He hid his face in his hands, 
Another second passed, during which a 
whole world of sensations, and of souvenirs 
passed through his mind. 

“Whom will it kill? Meor Mikailloff, or, 
indeed, both of us together? It is I; where 
will it hit me? If in tne head, it will be alli 
over; if on the foot, they will cut it off. 
Then | shall insist that they give me chior- 
oform, and I may get well. Perbaps Mi- 
kailoff alone will be killed, and later I will 
tell how we were close together, and how 
I was covered with his biood, No, no; it 
is nearer ine; it will be 1!” 

Then he remeimnembers the twelve rou- 
bles he owed Mikailoft and another debt 
left at}Petersburg, which he ought to have 
paid long ago. A Bohemian air that he 
sang the eveving before caine to his mind. 
He also saw, in his i:nagination, the lady he 
was in love with, in her lilac-trimmed bon. 
net; the man who had insulted him five 
years before, and whom he had never 
taken vengeance on. 

But in the midst of these and other sou- 
venirs, the present feeling—the expectation 
of death—did not leave bim. ‘Perhaps it 
ien’t going to po pol he thought, and 
was On the point of opening his eyes with 
desperate boldness, But at this instant a 
red fire struck his eyeballs through the 
closed lids; something hit him in the mid- 








dle of the chest with a terrible crash. He 
ran forward at random, en ed his feet 
in his sword, stumbled, and fell on his 


side. 

“Heaven be praised, | am only bruised!”’ 

This was his first thought, and be wanted 
to fee: his breast, but hie hands seemed as 
it they were tied. A vice gripped his bead, 
soldiers ran before bis eyes, and he me- 
cbanically counted them: 

“One, two, three soldiers, and, besides, 
an officer, who is losing bis cloak.”’ 

A new light flasned; he wondered what 
had fired. Wasita mortar or a cannon? 
———s ea agg A oy 
soldiers—five, six, seven. passed in 
front uf bim, and suddenly he Salome ter- 
ribly afraid of being crushed by them. 

He wanted to ory out to gay that he was 
bruised, but his lips were dry; his  ~ 
was glued to the roof of his mouth. 8 
bad a burning thirst. He telt that bis 
breast was damp, and the sensation of this 
moisture made him think of water. He 
would bave liked to drink tnat which 
drenched him, 

“T must have knocked the skin offin fall- 
ing,’”’ he said to himself, more and more 
frightened at the idea of being crushed by 
the soldiers who were running in crowds 
before him. He tried to cry out, “Take 
me!’ but, instead of that, be utterod a groan 
a that he was frightened at him- 
self. 

Then red sparks danced before his eyes— 
it seemed as if the soldiers were piling 
stones on bim. The sparks danced more 
rapidly; the stones stified nim tnore and 
more, He stretched himuelf out; he ceased 
to see, to hear, to think, to feel. 

He bad been killed almost instantly by a 
pease of shell striking bim full in the 

reast. 

—————>- ee 


MAKING OLD YOUNG. 





It has often struck us that playgoers 
scarcely adequately realize the extraordi- 
nary mechanical ingenuity displayed in the 
production of many of the pieces of late 

ears presented to the public. Take, for 

nstance, the fairy spectacie, entitled “King 
Carrot.’”’ 

In it there wasa scene in which an old 
magician was disinembered in the presence 
of the audience. The situation was this: 

An aged sorcerer, in order to be rejuve- 
nated, requests his friends to out hiin into 
pieces, and throw him bit by bit into a red- 
hot oven; after which process he expects to 
come out a young man. His wishes are 
complied with; he is put piecemeal into 
the furnace without bis leaving the stage or 
ceasing to talk. 

Seated in an arm-chair, the old man asks 
that a large volume abali be brought in and 
laid on a table in front of him. The book, 
on being placed in the required position, 
becomes immediately vivitied; living 
gnomes issue from the pictures on its pages 
and skip about the stage; after which they 
re-enter the book, and it is closed and car- 
ried — 

Then the legs and arms of the magician 
are cut off and thrown Into the furnace; 
next he is decapitated, and his head is 

laced on the table, where it continues talk- 
ng, giving instructions with regard to the 
trunk, After this the head is cast into the 
oven, which bursts open with a loud report, 
and a young and bandsome man comes out 
ol it. 

The transformation 1s 80 ingeniously ef- 
fected that the manner in which it is ex- 
ecuted is incomprehensible to the ordinary 
spectator. This is the way in which the 
feat is accomplished: 

When the volume is age on the table, 
the sorcerer, seated in the armnchair,gq uietly 
withdraws his legs from sight, placing them 
on a trap beneath the level of the stage; at 
the same time he slips his arms under his 
loose gown, papier-mache limbs being sub- 
stituted in both instances for the real ones, 
This is done whilst the attention of the au- 
dieuce is diverted to the book and its ani- 
mated pictures, which are little boys who 
coine up from underneath the stage,through 
holes in the table and book, which is furn- 
ished with india-rubber — which 
close direct.y the gnomes have emerged 
from the voluine, 

Alter the magician’s legs and arina bave 
been taken off and thrown into the fire, 
nothing is left but his trunk and his head, 
The latter is a mask which fits the actor’s 
face, leaving nothing visible but his lips 
and eyes, One of the persons on the staye 
tugs at the inagician’s Lead until be pulls 
it oft—tbat is to say, he re:noves the mas”, 
As this is being done, the sorcerer has sunk 
down 4 trap, and he rises agséin through the 
table. 

The performer, with his head inserted in 
the inask, continues to talk, giving instruc- 
tions with respect to the disposition of the 
trunk,which remains in the chair. Finally, 
the artificial head and the trunk, which are 
aiso of papier nache, are thrown into the 
turnace, The tnagician in the meanwhile 
has reascended by means of another trap 
fartber back, slipping on a rich dress on 
the way; and when the oven bursts, the old 
inan steps forth rejuvenated. 

> <> <a 


Tusk Japanese are extremely supersti- 
tious, and have innumerabie signs and 
tokens by which they regulate their oon- 
duct and beliefs, Ata marriage-cereinony 


bride and bridegroom wear no clothing of | 


a purple color, jest their marriage-tie be 
soon loosed, as purple is the color most 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Three little girls were coasting in Park. 
er’s Glen, N. Y., on a bill that them 
on to the Erie Railway track. On one ot 
their trips they struck the track as a train 
was approaching around acurve within a 
few yards of them. Twoof the children 


jumped off the track, but their com ion 


got es in ber sled rope and could 
not get off. An instant later and she would 
provably have been crushed by the loco- 
— = = o _ back 4, 
gra bing e ragged the imper 
child off the rails just as the engine owopt 
by. The sleigh was broken into splinters, 
and so narrow was the escape of the little 
girl that her bair ribbon was caught on the 
engine and torn from her hair. 


From Detroit, Michigan, co:nes a story to 
the effect that Chief of Police Baines, o1 
Windsor, having “spotted” three criminals 
on a n en route to Leamington, tele- 


graphed to the latter piace, which “was at ° 


once thrown into a furor of excitement. 
Citizens were sworn in as special officers, 
the bank hired men to guard the vaults, 
people were seen on the streets bearing 
arma, and the whole town had the ap - 
ance of being in a state of sicge.’’ It so 
—— that three eminently respectable 
§ ntlemen who were on the train got off st 

#amington, while the “crooks,” whoever 
they were, did not, and the visitors, being 
mistaken for the other trio, met with a 
very cold reception, even the hotel keepers 
refusing them rooms, Their identity was 
finally established, however, and they re- 
turned to Detroit ‘sadder, but wiser men.”’ 


A turniture dealer, according to a South- 
ern poe rm tells a story about a woman 
who ordered a cosy chair of a peculiar pat- 
tern, which he subsequently made and 
sent to her house, She examined it care- 
fully and criticallv, finally remarking that 
it suited her exactly, with one exception — 
it was too soft. She had the man take the 
chair back to be made a trifle harder, and 
it was returned to the store and put aside, 
Nothing was cone to it, but after the lapse 
of about a week the chair was sent out 
again. The customer again examined it, 
and this time the chair was too hard. She 
was sorry, “but when she paid so much to 
get an article for her own comfort, she 
wanted it about right,’ so she sent it back 
to the store for another change, The chair 
was again put aside for a week or ten days, 
and sent out for the third time without 
having a particle of change made. This 
time it was just right. She took the chair, 

d for it, and was sorry it had not suited 
er at first. 

The Gaulois newspaper in France has 
discovered yet “another of those English- 
men, how they are bizarre!’ This time it 
is Sir William Dragg+, who, it appears, 
hailed a cab at Brighton about a year ago, 
and told the driver to take him to the pier, 
off which Sir Draggs had his yacht. Lle 
told the cabman to wait for him, meaning 
to cruise about off Brighton for an hour or 
two; but, changing his mind, he determin- 
ed to go round the world. The cabman 
waited and waited, and finding that his 
“fare’’ did not come back, he obtained 
leave from the municipality tw erect a shel- 
ter for himeelf and bis horse. Here ho 
waited for more than a twelvemonth, when 
Sir Draggs returned with his yacht and 
was not at all surprised to find the cabman 
waiting for him. “How twnuch do I ow@a 

ou?” he said; and upon the cabman hand- 
ug him a biil for $1800, he tore a check out 
of his book, filled it up for the amount, 
and told the man to drive him to his hot: 1, 
To illustrate the extoriionate character of 
cabmen, the Gaulois adds that the man 
asked Sir Dragys for his face from tho pier 
to the hotel. 

Twenty years ago, two maiden ladies, 
daughters of a English clergyman, were 
left orphans and poor, One was forty, the 
other a little older, They were ladies, with 
the training of ladies of their time, which, 
after all, was not so unlike ours. They 
could play the piano and paint on plueh; 
but they were too old and too old-fashioned 
to teach. They could perhaps have found 
shelter in a home tor decayed yentlewomen, 
or been a burden on theirtriends. But 
they did something better. With the very 
little money they had, they left their vil 
lage homeand settled themselves in the 
outskirts of London. It was but a few 
bundred dollars, but it sufficed for their 
project and support till that project was a 
success. They set up a laundry. They had 
women for the rough work; but the clear 
starching and fine ironing went through 
their own delicate hands through the first 

ears. ‘They kept the accounts, collected 
sills, in brief, furnished the brains needed 
for a business enterprise. At the end of 
ten years they bat a neat home, a largo 
business and a c¢ rtainty of provision for 


old age. 
-__——=-_- «© > - - 


A cow was butchered in La Crosse, Wis, 
the other day, and when the contents 
of the stomach were examined there were 
found asilver quarter of a dollar, two one- 
inch wood screws, six carpet tacks, twenty- 
three —e nails, two large knitting 





needles and one street railway spike tiuree 


inches long. 
= o-- _ 


bealth is the se- 


——_— @& 
Pain tmnasters the mind 


liable to tade. cret of Pp pwer. W ho can Oxy ect to be a 

Sa Tay in Pn geet ee | master-mind in business, or bold positions 

IN ancient daysin Spain the dead were otf trust, who is daily losing health and 

robed, according to their sex, in the garb of | strength with a hacking cough? Cure it 
monk or nun, and thus buried, a practice | with Warner's Log Cabin Cough and Con 
which gave rise to the present dictum, sumption Remedy. It is a certiin cur 


“Only nuns and monks die in Spain.’ 
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MADAME’S DILEMMA. 





BY (©. D. FOWLER, 





Cochin bad oot brought off ber brood, 

She was very much offended when 
ene found berself hustied and chased; when 
the omy nest she made for herself in the 
wood-stack was discovered, and ber beau- 
tiful eggs carried off just waoen she bad 
courpleted the set. She could not possibly 
tell that Lucy Wild was keepiog ber back 
till the weather was warmer to give her a 
setting of ducks’ eggs. 

Now these fowls | vedjin a perfect chicken 
paradise, The grounds, which were large 
and wooded, sloped ateeply down to the 
edge of the sea—vot the open sea, bul a 
sunoy, cali creek, where yachts were lad 
up in the winter, and white sailed boats 
fHoated gaily in the suminer, 

The bens were not shut up; they could 
roam freely over the grassy slopes and 
through the half-wild shrubberies, And 
though they often tried their owner's pa- 
tienes terribly by seratebing up the new! v 
sown grass eeeaor biting off the heads of 
the first crocuses, they were etill allowed 
by wander where they chose, because the 
life seeued to agree sO well with them, 

huge wero plentifal, and the young 
broois @trong and numerous, Two % 
(hem brought off families of sixteen each 
th @xbibit triumphantly in the back yare. 
Ali this was very trying to Madame ©. 

hin, and she was beeoning more anf 
ne morose and ted-tempered, » hen at 
last her troubles cane te an end. For Lucy 
Wild set her on thirteen particularly on 

eoyust—the biyyest she lad ever seen, 

Patiently ahe sat for three weeks, andl 
being aben of experience, was astonished 
tw) find no chickens appear at the end of 
the time. It was too dreadiul, Madaine 
Cochin had never addled her eggs before; 
and yet how was she to acoount otherwise 
for the etate of things? 

The other bens, especially Mre. Topknot, 
the black Spanish ben, who was always 
envious, came and condoled with ber, and 
tust was barder to bear than anvibing, 

Day after day passed by. Madame Co- 
chin still saton, (hough her cunb was pale 
with anglety, when at last, at the end of the 
fourth week,the eggs cracked,and tive balls 
of golden ftlaff, with tat yellow bills and 
yellow gloves on their feet, caine out of the 
sheila, Only Gwe! [t was aterribie shock 
at first to Madame Cochin; but very soon 
the sense of dimappointinent was quite lost 
no pride at the tocommon appearance of 
her bables, 

“Itall comesof high rank," she remarked, 
lofttily, drawing the attention of Mra, Top- 
knot to ber children, 

The black hen pretended to agrees; bat 
she looked outoft tue sideof her eye, and 
remarked to her triend Mra, Dorking that 
sie never knew good come of belng better 
than your neighbors, 

“And pray, what is the matter with their 
fet’ asked Mra, Dorking, Winking at Mra, 
‘Topkoot, 

“Chickens of bigh rank are born with 
gloveson,”’ replied Madame Cochin, acorn- 
fully. “Botit is natural you should not 
kricow that’? 

Hiowever, the black ben and ber friend 
were not satisfied, #o they went to sak the 
cock aboutit. Now the cock did not know, 
but he wouldn't have shown his ignorance 
forthe world, So hetmerely told them to 
go aod tnind their chickens, agit was not 
ri. ttfor hens to know too much. 

Madame Cochin was not at all cast down 
at Loese unkind remarks, The next morn- 
ing she led ber five fora walk all the way 
down to the shore, and was quite aston- 
ished to see bow they took to the damp sea- 
weed on the edge of the oreek, 

The tide was low, and the creek was 
near yadry; #o the little family wandered 
fartier and farther from the shady shore, 
pattering over the soft surface with their 
yellow gloves, and running their Mat bills 
through the green ooze, whitle Madame 
Cochin followed them, clucking with 
pr 


Wi: wae far advanced, and Madame 
j 
4 


Not very far from the shore ‘ay a bi flat- 
toppod stone, used sometimes as an anchor 
jor sulall boats Around this stone the 
green ooze was particularly datnp and de- 


lghtial, and Madaine Coehin found so 
tauvy little wortns and sand hoppers wait 
ing te be eaten, that her attention Was en- 
tirely distracted from the risiog tide 

The water roree rapadly, creepioy nearer 
and ‘arer the shore, fat Madane Co. 
ehin clucked on, and her efiidren dabbied 
peac tally. Suddenly she felt her feet be- 
win t: sink, and as she hastily uveved trom 
ber piace a thhay ripple of water washes 


overtuem. If she bad started at once for 
the shore all would bave been well; but 
Madame Cochin completely lost ber pres- 
ence of mind, and clucking wildly to ber 
family to follow, scrambled up on totne 
big stone with a flutter and a juup. 

The bigh-born chickens took no notice of 
their mother's cries, but dabbled about in 
the fast-rieing water with perfect enjoy- 


ment And more extraordivary than all, 
when they were carried off their feet— 
wheh very soon bappened—they swam 


round and round the big stone ,cecasonally 
diving under and remaining head down- 
wards, with only their ‘itt « tail steklug 
out of the water. Madame C 

every minute in her piteous cries tor heip 
t geze at them fn astonishment, wixed 
with pride, 


"in ps jhe 


was lined wi 


distracted hens, flappin 
their wings an Poet 


screaming aloud—"'S 


| be drowned! sne’ll be drowned! the water 





SS 








The water rose and roge; but (be shrieks | 


of the distressed ben brought down al! 
fowls from the yar' ' 


the 





miu's«S oe *® #8 10Tre | 


is coming up fast!’ 

Madame Cochin was now in terrible 
peril, for when the tide was bigh ber littie 
platform was many feet under water. Even 
now the water was ~y> | to wash over 
the top of the stone. Bat help was at band. 
The gardener, attracted by the noise the 
fowls were making, carne down to see what 
was the tatter, and in an instant perceived 
the critical position of the poor hen. He 
ran down to the landing-place, loosed a 
little boat from ite moorings, and jumping 
in, rowed out to the stone. Just as he got 


| there Madame Cochin was distodged from 


her stand by a rush of water over the stone: 
and he was only just in time t seize ber by 
one wing as she was going ander. 

She lay in the bottom of the boat quite 
exhausted with the terrer she had gone 
through; and whea the shore was reached 
walked slowly round to join ber friends 
with ruffled feathers and dejected air. 

The strange brood returned to the shore, 
quite unconcerned, when they were tired 
of switeining about, not the least disturbed 
at their poor mother’s narrow escape, 

“You can see they are not chickens at 
all, they are ducklings,” said the cock, 
ecornfaliy. 

For once be knew something about It; 
and poor Madame Cochin was too creatfal- 
len lo ake any anawer, 

_ ee ee ™ 


“MONKEY.” 


RY MAGGIE BROWNE, 





I) was the moat troublesome boy in the 

hospital. They called him “Monkey” 

because ha was always in mischief, 
ava le well doxerved the name, 

Nurse Faith said that when he was in 
the ward she war obliged to be always on 
the wateb, for there was no knowing what 
be would do next, 

Monkey wasa little Italian organ-yrinder, 
and bis real name was Adrian. 

Some weeks bofore the lad had been run 
over in the street. Ile was badly burt, but 
he got better in a wonderful way, and sur- 
prised every one, 

“He bad so much tife in bim—that’s 
what it was,” the doctor said, As so00n as 
he was able to get up he showed atill more 
whatan amount of life there wasin biim, 

If Nurse Faith left the ward for one 
minute, when she caine back she was sure 
to find a child erying or a child laughing, 
and it was always Monkey's fault, 

At last he got so much better that the 
doctors said he might be sent out, and 
really the nurses were not very sorry, 

For two days after his departure peace 
reigned in the ebildren's werk. 

Ou the third day, just as the children 
were having tea, the door was flung open, 
and as&mall boy ran quickly up to one of 
the empty beds, and before any one had 
time even to say “Jack Robinson,’ that 
sinall boy was under (he bedciothes, 

Of course it was Monkey. Nurse Faith 
went at once up to the bed to ask the mean- 
ing of this strange conduct, but she had 
only thne'to say, itis really you, Adrian?” 
when the ward door was once more opened, 
and this time @ tal! aark Italian pushed his 
wey into the roo, 

Hle walked straight up to the bedside, and 
taking no notice of the nurse, at once began 
speaking tu Italian in a very loud voice to 
the boy under the bedclothes, 

At first the boy took no notice, but when 
the man said something more, and began 
to pull bin out of bed, Adrian jumped up 
and threw bis aruis round Nurse Faith’s 
neck. 

“Ou, do keep me, don’t let bit have 
me!’ he erled, ‘] will be 80 good!’ 

Nurse Faith turned from the child to the 
nan, not knowing what lo say, 

“Heran away from me,” said the man, 
“and he must come back bome again. I 
am his father,”’ 

Adrian burst out crying. 

“Well, let him stay here one more night,” 
said Nurse Faith, feeling touat there was 
something wrong s inewhere, and that she 
ought to protect the enild, 

The man trowned; and then thinking it 
would be best to give war, @aid sulkily— 

“Very well, only to-morrow morning I 
come for you, Adrian, and you bad better 
ecome quietly.” 

When he was gone Nurse Faith managed 
gradually to calm the excited boy. 

She got him to bed, and gave him soimne 
tea, and then, when be was comforted and 
rested, gently questioned bim and talked 
to hivo, antil she bad learned all he himeeif 
knew of ls own story. 

foe man, be declared, was not lis father 
—not bis father, Long, long, ago, be re- 
menibered living in Italy with his own 
father and mother, 

Tieyv were «> happy, but they were very 
poor, and wheo the wan told bim that he 
would take hic toa place where be would 
earn plenty of imoney be had left bome 
aud gone with the tan, 

He hal soon tound out his mistake, 
The Italian treated him very badiy, o ten 
bea log bin, and notgiving bim enough to 
eal. 

Then the accident had happened, and 
Adrian had been 8 happy in the hospita. 
and so miserable when he left it, that be 
had run away to try to get back there once 
ore. 

With tmanyv s908 and tears, at last the 
whote story was told, and Adrian begged 
the nurse not to give him up tothe Italian 


agair. 
Nurse Faith promised to do the best she 
could. Atler much persuading Adrian 


name was 
close to the 


Italian's 
lived 


told ber that the 
Jacobi, and that he 
hospital, 


> 








When Adrien d oft to sleep, and 
as s00n as ene Fars could leave the 
ward she put on ber bonnet and cloak and 
mnade ber way to Jacobi's lodging. 

The Italian was from hoine, and she was 
unable to see him; but she found out 4 
great deal about tit from the neighbors, 

When the next morning came Adrian 
was looking very white and very frightened. 
Nurse Faith assured bim that be ehouid 
not be given up to the Italian, but the boy 
said it was no good, as be knew Jacobi 
would get him somehow. 

However, the inorning away, and 
there was no sign of the Italian, The alter- 
noon went by and no Jacob! appeared. 

Several mornings aod afternoons flew 
by, but Jacobi was seen no nore, and it 
was found that he bad lett his lodgings. 
He had evidently come to the conclusion 
that it would be best to keep out of the 
way and leave the boy alone. 

The question was what was to become of 
Adrian, 

He could not be sent home, because 
Nurse Faith did not know where to send 
him, and be could not stay in the hospital, 

At last it was decided that be should go 
to a Home for Orphans, and there acoord- 
ingly he was sent. ; 7 

Hie was very happy, and Nurse Faith did 
not forget him, but often went down to see 
him. 

Two years later, as Nurse Faith was 
walking one evening through one of the 
inen's wards, one of the other nurses asked 
hert9 look ata new patient, who had bad 
a bad accident, and had only been brought 
into the hospital a few hours before, 

Nurse Faith walked to the bedside. The 
inan was big and dark, #0 dark that one 
could tell ea glance that he was not Eng- 
lieb, As Nurse Faith watched him, some- 
how she seemed to recognise his face, 

At once she lifted ber eyes to the vane 
over hia bed, There it was in plain letters, 
Jacobi.” 

Just then the nan opened his eyes. He 
was quite conscious, and as be caught sight 
of the nurse’s face he too seemed to recog- 
nise ber, He stared at her, and then mur- 
mured ‘Adrian.”’ 

So after all Nurse Faith was able to find 
out all about Adrian fromm Jacobi, and not 
long afterwards he was sent back to his 
own country, and to the mother who 
thought she Tad lost ber boy tor ever. 

- eee 


THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. 





THINK it may interest some of our lit- 
tie readers to hear how we furnished 
our dolls’ house, 

To begin with, we had a small house 
with four rooms, and each rooimn had a 
ginss window facing the front. Behind 
were two big doors which opened wire, 
aud allowed us space to play with the dolls, 
and arrange the rooms, 

The root to our house was painted siate 
color. This you can easily do yourself, as 
you can buy a pot of paint for a smal! sum 
atany glazier 8. 

First let me tell you about the drawing- 
room, 

The best way to begin is to paper tie 
walls, Most little people, if they pay a 
visit to the lumber-room of their own big 
house, will tind scraps of paper that the 
workmen have left behind them. This was 
what we did, and very pretty pieces we 
tound. Then persuade the cook to give you 
#0O1ne® paste (not too thick), and you will 
find that your paper wiil go nice and 
smoothly on your walls, 

The next thing is the floor, Now we 
coula not tind anything pretty enough to 
make the carpet of, 80 we stained our floor, 
in the way now so much in fashion. This 
is easily done by mixing a little brown 
paint with some gum. 

Some little pieces of curious-colored cre- 
toune with the ends and sides frayed out 
make imost pretty wee mats, and when 
placed carelessly on the floor give just the 
right etTect, 

A cheap box of dolls’ furniture is quite 
good enough, because if you stuff the chairs 
with ootton-wool, and then cover them with 
odd scraps of plush or velvet, they look 
quite as well as those bought at four shill- 
ings or five shillings the box. 

If you happen to have any broken chairs 
with only the back off, you can use them 
by waking them into tables. Perbaps you 
may have by you soine old valentine boxes 
covered with paper which looks like water- 
ed silk. Cut a square, or a round, and 
guinit to the seat of your chair. Then 
paint the whole dark brown, and it has the 
effect of mabogany. 

Hang up some light muslin curtains, and 
with a little fireplace your room is com- 
pete, Christmas cards make very prety 
pictures for your walls, Aud if you can 
possibly get them with figures on them, 
they look like the portraits of bygone gen- 
erations of the people to whom your Louse 
belongs. You can paint a black or geld 
border, @0 as to look jike frames, 

Dining-room. — You can wanags this 
rooin much in the Sauie way as the draw- 
ing-room, only it i+ better to earpet the 
Moor, A dark-colored cretonne ts 
canvas worked In cross-stitch is niece, but it 
is difficult to make itkeep flat. One tig 
table instead of little ones, and the etairs 
arranged round it. Weused to wake our 
dining-roown table-cloths of sali pieces 0! 


be wt, 


old table-napkins, which, veing real da- | 


mask, looked very sinart. 

Kitchen,—Tnhe kitchen floor looks we!! jf 
painted in red—to look like bricks; and a 
cheap box of wooden furniture ean be 
bought, You can geta tireplace witn an 
oven fora very moderate price, You can 


buy Knives and forks in a little basket for | 


a dine, and sets of te a-things for less, 
Bed-room,.—Very good beds ean be made 


UY UPlug S.asall tx 


xes, with wire going up! 





j atrocious Sort, the wretched 


in the forms of an are, Bae Goer Eiae drape 
ie = prett me good toy. 

You can bu y a 

and tables, fireplace and chairs should 
just the same asin the other rooms, Also 
you must get a towel-horse, bath, water- 
can, 

Patterns of towels are often sent from 
shops. Get some of these, as they wil! do 
beautifully for your bed-room, 

We had a tiny hall to our bouse, Some 

printed patterus of olleloth which we got 
from our inother made our be'l quite com- 
plete. 
You can buy penny dolls, which suit the 
size of the house very weil, A rr ~ > 
c at is best with thin material for the dreas, 
or else they look clumay. 

Of course, you will dress the servents 
in print, with white aprons, and the ladies 
in bits of inaslin, silk, ete, 

When we wanted a bigger dolls’ house 
we made extra rooms by means of card- 
board supported by string at the sides, so 
as to inake two rooms, 

SO 

WHat BecaME OF THE PERCH, — “Do 
not go 80 far away, children; come back, 
coine back!”’ cried Mrs, Perch, in a warn- 
ing voice. “Keepin the river where it is 
always deep and sate, and don’t swim out 
into the shallow water.”’ 

“Ob! but, mother, why should we stay 
bere when there is the whole worid to 
roam in? See, everything is covered with 
water.” 

“Nonsense, child, nonsense! it is nothing 
of the kind; there haa been a heavy rain, 
and the river has overflowed its banks, that 
ft 

“Oh! let us go, mother,’ pleaded the 
children; ‘here is plenty of water for us 
toswiin in, and everybody else is going.” 

“Bat who knows whether you will ever 
come beck?’ replied Mrs, Perch, shaking 
her head wisely. “What is water to-day 
ay be green tie'ds to-morrow, and then 
where will you be, wy dears? Grasping 
out your! ttle lives on the grass, without 
one drop tw cool your poor dry tougues. 
No, no; stay quietly in the river with me,’’ 

The young perch looked unbappy, and 
swan moodily to and tro, longing to dart 
away into the broad ex anse of water 
which stretched out on eitner side. Just 
then a large jack came sailing pompously 
along, and as he passed the others he said 
in his deep bass voice: 

“What are you young things waiting 
jor? Come, coine; dun’t bury your talents 
in a hole when the world lies before you. 
Everybody is drowned, and we shall never 
be interiered with again, Don’t waste 
any time; coine along!’ and with a ma- 
jestic whisk of his tall he swam onwards, 

“Do not believe him; he does not know 
anytaing about it,” cried Mrs. Perch anx- 
louslty. “Stay with me, children, I en- 
treat you!’ But she spoke to deaf ears, for 
allthe young perch were rushing frant- 
icaily after the jack, and she was lett 
alone. 

Away, away, as fast as they could awim, 
to take possession of the kingdoin of waters; 
Wasit net true that the whole world was 
theirs? 

But alas for the beautiful dreain! it lasted 
but «a few short days, and then sad was 
the fate of those who had put their faith 
In It. 

Tne floods subsided as rapidly as they 
had risen; the fields in their emerald man- 
tles becaine once more visible; and the lit- 
tle perch, not having time to get back to 
the river, all died for tack of water. 

_-— rr. 

THe TORTORE OF THE WHEEL.—Tbe 
method of torturing criminals by what was 
called “tho wheel” is said to bave been 
first used in Germany, in the tourteenti: 
eontury., The unfortunate criminal was 
latu upon a large cart-wheel, his legs and 
aring extended and fastended to the spokes, 
and in that position, as the wheel was 
turned round, bis limbs were brokea by 
Suceessive Dlows with an irou bar. 

In France, where the wheel was only 
used to punish crimivals of tbe most 
victinn was 
first bound to a trame of wood in the torm 
via St. Andrew’s cross—that is, two bars of 
equal length, laid crosswise, like an X. 
(Grooves were cut transversely in these 
bars, above and below the knees and 
elbows, and the executioner struck the 
limbs of the victint sight blows, so us to 
break them in these places, 

Sometimes he finished his work by 
Striking the criminal two or three blows on 


| the chest or Stomach, which usually put au 


end to the sulterer’s life, and therefore 
were called blows of inercy, The criminal 
was then unbound, and, if he still tived, 
was laid Upon # sinall wheel, with his legs 
aud arias douoled under him, to expire. 

Toe ponishtent of the wheel was 
abolished in France at the Revolution. 

Ia Gerimauy it bas been occasionally in- 
flecoed curing the present century for 
Chives of treason and parricide, 











ON “calls in winter, a physician writes: 
“Ladies run about town in tall street cos- 
‘iuie, dropping in upon a triend or ac- 
Usintance pow and then to exchange 20#- 
sipertospy out the land, determining to 
make only a short stop at each place, But 
viten they are tempted to stay for a longer 
thine, (ben lutenaing, of course, to go every 
ininute, they do not remove wraps, but sit 
in heaviest of clothing beside the bcstess 0 
an indoor gown.” 

————— i — 

I call that mind free which, throug! 
confidence in God aud in the power of 
Virtue, has cast off all ear but that o! 
wrong-doing, Welch no menace or pert! can 
enthral, which is cain in the wids ! 
tumiuits, and possesses itself thougt al! 


sige be JUS. 
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CHANGE, 


BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 


: 
But yesterday the skies were bright; 
The burning kisses of the sun 
Made earth and heaven seem as one. 
Knit in a marriage-bond of light. 


The scent of roses on the air 
Hung like a vapor; straight and tall, 
The gladiolus smote the wall; 

The lily quivered faint and fair. 


The leaves scarce moved against the sky, 
O'er which no cloud might dare to pass; 
The gold bees hung about the grass, 

And bells were chiming joyously. 


Il. 

The rack drives darkly oer the sky, 
An icy moisture loads the air; 
The poppies are no longer fair, 

And faded ts their scarlet dye. 


The rose-leaves drop upon the ground 
Like rifled gems that strew the mould; 
The lly hides its heart of gold, 

And homeless winds go sighing round, 


Where the red blooms the glad wave kist 
The mist lies heavy as a pall; 
And, with prolonged drear echoing fall, 
A bell Is tolling in the mist, 
——— «  — 
‘MARRIAGE AND MOURNING. 





Rings have always held a prominent 
place in the estimation of human beings, as 
ornaments, pledges, tokens, of badges of 
remembrance, and many have been the de- 
vices and shapes brought into requisition in 
their formation, corresponding with the 
sentiments they have been made to sym- 
bolize. 

As love tokens they have, of course, 
mostly been used, though mourning rings, 
and rings worn as a reminder of some vow, 
have been and still are worn. But by far 
the most popular use of the ring has been, 
and is, in connection with betrothal and 
marriage. From time immemorial, when 
men and women have plighted their troth, 
& ring has been the token, either exchanged 
by both, or given by the lover to his mis- 
tress, as a sign of their engagement. 

An ancient engagement ring, which 
served a three-fold purpose, of most ingen- 
ious shape and torm, was known as the 
gimmal, or linked ring. One such ring 
was composed of three circles of gold, so 
constructed that, when closed, it repre- 
sented a solid ring, with the device in front 
of two hands clasping a heart, but capable 
of being opened and split apart, so that 
three rings were made of one. 

At the betrothal ceremony in which a 
gimmal was used, the two outer rings were 
takea by the centracting parties, each hav- 
ing one band, and the centre, or notched 
ring was retained by the witness of the 
bond, who, at the time appointed, delivered 
up the connectizg link which was then at- 
tached to the two outside pieces, and used 
a8 marriage ring at the religious cere 
mony. 

Weddirg rings, at this period, were not 
the plain bar of gold they are now; some- 
times they were adorned with precious 
stones, but more frequently the clasped 
hands and heart symbolized the significance 
of the marriage state, and posies or words 
engraven inside breathed an appropriate 
sentiment respecting the token. Here is 
one singularly suitable to a wedding ring, 
adorned with clasped hands: ‘‘Not two but 
one, till life be gone.’’ 

In some places the wedding ring was no 
heirloom in the family passing down from 
mother to daughter, trom generation to 
generation, the mother surrendering the 
ring to the first girl of her family who mar 
ried, 

The fourth finger of the lett hand, count. 
ing the thumb as the first, has, among most 
nations, been chosen as the wedding finger, 
owing toa popular belict that a nerve in 
this particular finger communicated directly 
with the heart. 

This fiuger was also, for the seme reason, 
held to possess mystic powers in healing, 
and still is used by some people in stirring 
up medicine or like potions, a relic of the 
old Greek and Roman belict that no poison 
or noajious element in a draught could es 
cape detection when agitated by this finger, 
which would immediately discover the un. 
friendly element” by means of a warning 
spasm communicated by the heart. 

Most of us know someone who has had a 
certain sum of money Jeft him by wil! 
wherewith to buy a mourning ring, a cus- 
tom, by-the bye, net nearly so much in 
vogue now as it was some years ago. It is 
needless to.remark that fashion has had a 


hand in the design and shape of these 
tokens, just as she bas in betrothal and 
wedding rings; she was ever a fickle jade, 
and must have change. 

A short time ago it was the custom to 
purchase a broad gold circlet, heavily 
voated with black enamel in parts, and en- 
graved with the words, ‘In Memoriam,”’ 
on the outside. Later, plenteous supplies 
of black enamel testified to the class of ring, 
while pearls or diamonds enlightened the 
gloomy look of the circlet, But there was 
a time when realism carried the idea to far 
sterner length, in the mourning rings em- 
bellished with a significant death’s head 
and cross bones. 

For about a hundred years, beginning in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
praciice uf engraving a motto or posy in the 
inside of love-token rings was very popu- 
lar. 

We have already noticed one peculiarily 
appropriate to the clasped hands rings. 
Here is another suitable to a heart-adorued 
trinket: ‘‘My heart and [, until Idie.”’” A 
third very favourite inscription was the 
one so suggestive of valentines and book- 
markers: ‘‘When this you see remember 
me.”’ 

Theo there is a trio of short ones, wed- 
ding- posies: ‘‘Our contract was Heaven’s 
act,’’ ‘In thee, my choice, I do rejoice,’’ 
“God above, increase our love,’’ whereby 
we gather that rhyme was aimed at, if not 
always satistactorily achieved, in these ef 
forts. 

The wits of the day made the composi- 
tion of posies a serious business, though it 
would appear that the custom did not find 
favor with genuine poets. 

This is how Shakspeare makes Hamlet 
satirize them, when he speaks to the play 
actors sbout their tragedy: ‘‘Is this a pro- 
logue, or the posy ofa ring?’’ Again, io 
che ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ Gratiano thus 
explains the cause of his quarrel with Ne 
rissa: 

**About a boop of gold, a paltry ring, 

That she did give me; whose posy was 

For all the world like cutlers’ poetry 

Upona kulife, **Love me, and leave me not,’’ 
— a 

THe pleasures which are usually craved 
are those just beyond or barely within 
reach, and the paintul eftor's to grasp them 
oten counteract the delight they are sup 
posed to impart. Meanwhile, a thousand 
uputilized sources of pleasure are ancon 
sciously trodden under foot in the hot pur- 
suit. Men, for instance, postpone all 
thought of happiness until they get rich; 
then, they say, they will begin to enjoy 
lite; but all the time lite ivself is slipping 
away, Cheated of its natural and reasona- 
ble pleasures, and, either their dream of 
wealth is never realized, or, if it is, too 
often the power of enjoyment is gone. 
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brains of (bold. 





Toe best prophet of the future is the past. 


Children have more need of models than 
ot eriues, 

The burden becomes light which is cheer- 
fully borne. 

Men give away nothing so liberally as 
their advice. 

There can be no Christianity where there 
is no chariey. 

Corn is cleaned with wind, and the soul 
with chastening. we 

Custom may lead a man into many er- 
rors, but it justifies aone, 

Aflectation hides three times as many 
virtues as charity does sins, 

What can the Creator see with greater 
pleasure than a happy creature? 

Perseverance is necessary to success in 
alwost any undertaking in life, 

Excess of ceremony shows want of breed- 
tnw. That civility is best which excludes all super- 
fluous lormality. 

Laughing, if loud ends in a deep sigh; 
and al! pleasures have a sting in the tall, though they 
carry beauty on their face, 

Toil, feel, think, hope. A man is sure 
to dream enough before he dies without making ar- 
rangements for the purpose. 

It is vain to expect any advantage from 
-our profession of the truth, ifwe be not sincerely 
just and honest in our actions. 

The brightest crowns that are worn in 


heaven bave been tried, and smelted, and polished, 
and glorified through the turnace of tribulation. 


| Connecticut, 1. 





People who are always taking care of 
their health are like misers, who are boarding up a 
treasure which they have not spirit enough to enjoy. 


Adversity has ever been considered as | 


ihe state In which aman most easily becomes 


quaiuted with himsell, particularly being {ree frvoa | 





Hatter 





Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 








Every man, however little, makes a fig- 
ure in his own eyes. 

In matrimonial affairs love frequently 
goes out with the tied. 

Affectation is a greater enemy to the 
face than the small-pox, 

Loving souls are like paupers. They 
live on what Is given them. 

The maa who wants the earth, is the very 
man the earth doesn’t want. 


» It strikes ue that if politics were religion, 


nine-tenths of the American people would be saved, 

Mrs. Holloway Evans, of Marion county, 
8. C., has given birth to five children inside of one 
year. 

Avoid going from house to house for the 
purpose of hehring news and Interfering with other 
people's business. 

The affection of young ladies Is of as 
rapid growth as Jack's beanstalk, and reaches up to 
the sky in a ulght. 

There is in England a society conducted 
by ladies for the promoting of long service among 
servants. Valuable prizes are given, 

A Belfast, Maine, woman, in response to 
all inquiries as to what she wanted for a Christmas 
present, said she wanted acalicoapron, She got 41 
of them, 

Spriggs: ‘‘How much older is your sis- 
ter than you, Johony?’’ Johnny: ‘‘Idunno, Maud 
uster be 25 years, then she was 20, and now she ain't 
only 18, I guess we'll soon be twins,*’ 


A young composer has just written tor 
aasoprano voce a beautiful song entitied **Would 
thatI were Young Agatn!"* I[t has been so much 
time wasted, The woman can’t be found who will 
sing it. 

Said an old friend to a disconsolate 
widow: ‘I hope your good husband was well pre- 
pared to leave??? The widow, sobbing violently: 
“Prepared ? I should think so, He was insured in 
six companies,’’ 

Mrs. Mackay’s latest fancy isan Angora 
cat. She has a beautiful male specimen, of tortoise- 
shell and gray, with atailas thick as a tashionable 
boa. A collar, Jeweled with dlamonds and sapphires, 
adorns the aniimal’s neck. 

The oldest arm-chair in the world is the 
throne of Queen Hatafu, who flourished in FExypt 
1600 years KB. ©, It is made of ebony, and is beautl- 
fully carved, It Is now one of the most recent 
treasures of the British Museum, 

The lowness of English ball dresses has 
excited discussion again. A matron declares that 
she heard this conversation at an evening crush: 
**Look at that charming girl, No one can compare 
with her.’’? ‘‘No, She outstrips them all."’ 


George Brancrott, the aged historian, 
accounts for his long life, by the fact that he was the 
middle child in bis father’s family; that he bas always 
been in bed by 10 o'clock at night, and that he spends 
four hours in the open alr every day unless prevent- 
ed by stormy weather. 


Two little tellows, Sammy and Willie 
Kaldwin, aged 14 and 12 respectively, walked from 
Kearney, Mo., recently tu St. Joseph, Mo., to see 
their mother in the Insane asylum, whom they had 
not seen for six years. They were afraid to ask their 
father to let them go, and walked the entire hundred 
miles. 


An assault-at-arms, executed by ladies, 
occurred lately at Berlin, Germany. Five lady pu- 
plis of a fencing-school, headed by their lady 
teacher, all dressed in sky blue, with antique culrass 
in silver, went througha series of exercises with 
foil and sabre. The teacher defended herself, 
blindfold, against two assailants with foils most 
successfully. 

An Englishman named Hughes, rendered 
splenevic by unrequited love, commil(ted suicide at 
Bologna, ina most determined nanner, Hedranka 
small bottle of whisky mixed with strychnine, then 
locked the doors and windows, made a fire of char- 
coal, and finally cut the artery ofhisleft wrist. A 
loaded revolver which he had lying on the table be- 
came superfluous after that. 


Inquiring child: ‘‘Mamma, Mrs. Blinks 
calls herself Mra. Johu Thomas Blinks, and Mrs. 
Minkecalis herself Mrs. Catherine Blank Minks. 
Which is right!’ Fashionable mamina: ‘*Both are 
right.’* ‘‘Bothare?’’ ‘‘Yes. A married lady re- 
tains her father’s name lf he ls @ greater man than 
her busband, and takes her husband's name If he is 
a greater man than her father.’’ 


Somebody has figured out that the fe 


male lawyersinthe United States number 45, aud 


are to be found as follows; lowa, 4; Missouri, 2; 
Michigan, 6; Utah Territory, !; Distrie: of Colum 
illinois, 7; Wisconsin, 5 


bia, 3; Maine, 1; Ollo, 4: 
Indiana, 2; Kansas, 3; Minnesota, 1; Califurnia, 2: 
Massachusetts, 1; Nebraska, |; 


Washington Territory, |; Pennsylvania, |. 


Woman with sachel enters car; 
down: entersconductor, asks fare, 
sachel, takes out purse, shute sachel, opens purse, 
takes out dime, shuts purse, opens sechel, puts tu 
purse, shuts saciel, offers dime, receives nickel, 
opens sachel, takes out purse, shuts sachel, opens 
purse, puts in nickel, closes purse, opens sachel, 
pute lo purse, closes sache!;, stop the car, please. 


Merchant to Collector on New Years 


woman opens 


Caligula spent for one supper $400,000. 
Wise men hesitate; only fools are certain. 


Men who have company wust have 
money, 

Eight Senators, it is said, will not ride in 
a street-car drawn by a white horse, 


During the coming year the fashionable 
walking-sticks will weigh five pounds, 

An attempt is being made to classify the 
London clubs lato Intellectual and non-intellectual, 


They have just discovered a ladykiller iu 
Ohio who was engaged wo three sisters all at one 
time, 

One of the greatest causes of trouble io 
this world is the habit people have of talking faster 
than they think. 

It is less important to a young lady that 
her lover's diamonds should be of pure water than 
that his drinks should be, 

A Petersburg, Va., patriarch, 75 years of 
age, ls now reveling In his eighth wife, and is the 
happy father of thirty-elx children, 

When a man is writing a purely business 
letter, it is a trifle dangerous for him to wheel around 
and ask his wife how to spell ‘‘dariing.’’ 

Speaking of cats, the ancients made use 
of fourteen different kinds of boot-jacks, as proved 
by those unearthed from the buried elties, 

A ten cent box of shoe blacking will go 
further than a one-hundred-dollar diamond scarf piu 
towards making a fellow appear « gentleman, 

A cheeriul, easy, open countenance will 
make fools think you a good-natured man, and mike 
designing men think you aa undesigning one, 

Small Girl: ‘Rob, what’s a widower, 
anyhow?’’ Smali Boyj: ‘*‘Why, Helen, I'm sur- 
prised atyou. It’s the husband of a widow, of 
course,*’ 

‘Papa,’’ said littl Johny McSwilligan, 
‘twhen isa person inhisdotage ’’’ *‘A mau te io lils 
doteage, Johnny, when he ls going with his fret 
giri,*’ replied Meswilligan, 

Richard Darnell, who was disturbing a 
congregation at Urbana, O., was knocked down 
three times by the clergyman, Kev, J, F. Frederick, 
and afterward conveyed to jall, 

A fool always wants to shorten space 
and time; a wise man wants to lengthen both, A 
fool wants to kill space aud time; a wise; man fret 
togaln them, then to aalmate them, 

A clerk of committees, a recent importa 
tion from New Knugiend, has amused Washingtonlanus 
by calling Jn the Capitol tes:curant for ‘toast with 
holes in it.’? Whathe meant was rattles, 

She: ‘‘Betore we were merried yoa 
promised to fulfll every wish you read in te eves, 
but i don’t fod itseatall.’’ He: **Yee, alnee thet 
time Lhave grown very near-sighted,"’ 


A school teacher at Beatrice, Neb, clas 
tised a boy severely and was faed § for it. The 








Bits | 


day: **‘Joln, are the Sliimkineses eolng to receive | 


to-day ?*’ Collector: ‘'l 
persto that effect.’’ Merchant: ‘**Well, take our 
bill for Septemberandgoup. You liaven't been able 


to get in the last twenty-five oribirty times you have 
but you ano wet there to-day. I tell you, 


called, 
agreat blessing If you only look at 


John, society ! 


1. right.’ 


saw their card jn the pa- | 


“Father,’’ she said, burying her face 
upon the old man’s shoulder, "i fecan win the pure 
earnest love of an foe ipright man, my ilfe | 
will be full indeed I ask ot for mere wealth I 
would love and honor sach a man, dear father, if 
even one husdred thousand dollars were al) that } 
could rightly a his own,’’ ‘*Noble girl 
sponded the old man, deeply affected, ‘‘l hope yo 


| may Sod him 





school board, however, endorsed the action he haa 
taken and raised his salary $1% per monthio eou- 
s quence, 

Physician, to patient : 
very serious one, sir, and I} think a consultation had 
better be held,"’ Vatient too sick to care bor auy- 
think: ‘*Very well, doctor, have as many accom- 
plices as you Iike,’’ 

No man is 80 foolish but he may give an- 
other geod counsel sometimes, and no man so wise 
but he may easily err, fhe takes no other connsel 
than hisown, tle that was taught only by himeelf 
had a tool for a master, 

A man at Muckalee, Ga., saw a large 
flock of birds, and amused bimeell throwing slones at 


“Your case iva 


them. When he got through lls wateh was inissing, 
end bystanders sald that he was so excited that he 
had thrown It at the birds 


An Eastern Oregon man married a Port 
land widow notlong ago. During their bridal tour 
East he asked her sentimentally : ‘Darling, do you 
love me better than your first husband !"? “‘Oh, cer- 
taluiy,’’ she replied; he’s dead {"" 


The London firemen are about to be uni 
cloth, a material which 
l’arie fire 
lu this Ineom 


formed for duty in asbestos 
been adopted by the 
ults Fojuipped 


vast 
brigade 


has already 
witt satisiactory re 


bustible apparel the fremar lceally master of 


is prac 
the flames 


Ot the seventeen Presidents of the United 


States ll we college yraduates., OF BD Vice Preel- 
dent jo were college graduate Nineteen 
tari it State out of LY were mratuat wi 
Biout ord A wilat j lyes of th Supreu (o 
were coliege men, 
Pie finest house in Washinyvton is that ot 
B. UU. Warder, on K, street. It cost 400,00 and 
looks like a Venetian palace Ithas a bath-room of 
marble, and of the bed-rooms there la an 
apartueutl wa 1 with mir 4, @o arranged that ove 
Can see ever part of bimeell without turning his 
head, 
First Citizon: ‘“Tsee that there is a red 
} fag out just around the oer from your he 
| Second eithz alarmed: ‘*'What! a red fMag.'’ 
First cltizer **Yea: a case Of siuall-pox, Ihear 
Second itizen, reileved Oh, simallepox,’ "My 
wife has just go back from the counts ancl] wae 
afraid it might be an auctioneer,’ 


A Canadian lumberman who got lost ir 


the woods and ok refuge | ad 
shan near (ipeanego sabe 
Which ti t reu ‘ ree t ‘ 
Whenhe wa j svered an , 
fire, and most of ; t ‘ y 4 
wauideriuge in the wuoou 

A gravedigger inthe chief cemetery ot 
Vales esha 4 ‘ 
fu a y . ‘ ‘ { 
as + we 
wi r a a ¥ 
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Recent Book Issues. 








“Etiquette of Man's Dress” is a book 
that should prove valuable to those inter- 
ested in the latest styles, and the proper 
thing for occasions of ceremony. Pub- 
lished by “The Men's Outfitter,” New 
York. 

FRESH PERIODICAILA, 

Caassell's Family Magazine for February, 
besides an excellent quantity of fiction, in- 
— the ing chapters of a new 
serial, by John wick Harwood,and good 
short stories, gives much of a valuable 

character, embracing a discussion 
by the Family Doctor of the important 
question, “Why am I oo ar” a 
paper called “In Case o Accidents,” and 
another on ‘How | Nursed my Hrother 
Back to Health.” Among the many otber 
g00d things ie « bright little romance re- 
sulting from “A Broken Coliar Bone,” and 
asketoh by a brilliantly imaginative writer 
who took “A Journey Ww the Regions of the 
Sun.” The fashion articles are as usual 
full of suggestions for the lady members of 
the bhousebold and are beautifully illus 
trated, Cassell & Co., New York, 

The February number of The Woman's 
World ia a particularly interesting one. A 
notable feature of this number is a dis 
criminating and highly Interesting articie 
on the late Mra Oral, treating of her as a 
writer and asa noble woman. A fine por- 
trait in given of the author of “John Hall- 
fax, Gentieman,”’ and pictures of the in- 
terior and exterior of her home, ‘*Tbe Cor. 
ner House,"’ Shortiands. Lady Wilde, 
mother of the editor, contributes a beautl- 
fully strong poem on “Historic Woman." 
Following is a description of a historic 
house, Kirby Hall, the home of Sir Chrla- 
lopher Hatton, by Lady Constauce Howard, 
aod an article on Greek Plays at Girton 
College. The frontispiece of thie number 
ina beautiful portrait of the Princess of 
Wales in her Academic robes as Doctor of 
Muaic. The editoriat work ia well done, 
and London and Paris fashions receive due 
attention, with illustrations, Cassell & Co,, 
New York. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
for February is an etching of J. W. Water- 
house's painting, “Mariamnne,’’ (Qlueen of 
Herod the Great. The leading article of 
the number is the opening paper on “Tie 
Kiack Arta,” r! John Ruskin, being a 
reverie in the Strand devoted to the sub- 
ject of black and white drawings. A 
younger art critic, Frederick Wedmore, 
ives the substance of a lecture on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Lifein Modern Art.” “The Portraits 
of Napoleon the First,” is an interesting 
paper. Other articles are an account of 
‘idipus Tyrannus, as given at Cambridge, 
ngland; «a short sketch of Mr, Pasteur, 
illustrated with a portrait bust by Paul Du- 
bois; an iliustrated biographical sketch of 
Gerald Terburg, the Dutch painter; “Notes 
by an Artist Living in the Country;"’ “Art 
and the Common People; and “Art in 
Christmas Decorations,’’ full of u-setul 
bints., The American and foreign art notes 
are full and bright. Price $5.50 a year. 
Cassel! & Co., publishers, New York. 

—_—P <<. - 

SeRPENTSA.—The following incident will 
serve to show the danger to which the in- 
habitants of India are continually exposed 
from serpenta: 

A gentleman was one evening writing 
a letier, while bis left arm was carelessly 
hanging over the side of the table, when a 
friend, who sat by him, said, “Mr. B., 
dont't move a muscle upon any considera. 
tion, for a cobra di capello is surveyin 
your band, and the least movement wil 
cause it to snapat you.” The gentleman 
glanced his eye round, and, sure enough, 
there was the snake dancing its bead 
round and round his hand. With the 
greatest self-possession he maintained his 
i mition, At length, the snake, poking its 
ead into the sleeve of the gentleman's 
white jacket, began to ascend his arm; 
atll not a muscle moved, not a feature 
was altered. Soon the reptile emerged 
from the sleeve at the collar, when the 
movement of his friend, alarming it,caused 
itty) d seo ond his back to the ground, where 
it was soon killed, 

- >_>? -_-- — 

MANNERS.—Manners may be either a 
revealert or a concealer of the true mental 
or moral condition of «a man, When 
adopted as a veil to hide what is there, 
however ingenious tue artifice, the beauty 
and grace of truly fine manners cannot be 
reachet. There will always be an inde- 
scribable something to dim their lustre 
and cast suspicion on their verity. The 
biand courtesy which covers up dislike or 
tadifference cannot command absolute 
trust; the gracious condescension which is 
often ee to hide a muld contempt 
generally betraysitin the end. The finest 
manners are those which express frankly 
aud uneonsciously the actual presence of 
fine qualities in their most delicate shades, 
A'l mere imitations of them where they do 
not exist, all artificial airs and graces for 
tie sake of appearances, aré mere manner- 
is os, Which soon become trausparent and 
dis-lose the objectionable qualities they are 
iutended to hide, M. 8. 

- —_—_>_ > —-— 
A Dollar Bill 
Can be made for every hour's work, We 
will show u bow to do it, reader. A|! is 
new, cure, light and pleasant. Hoth sexes, 
allages. Business adinits of your liviug at 
home. We start ae free. Any one can 
do the work, Many make much more 
than $1 per hour, No especial ability or 
training required. Reward sure, All work- 
e's meet with grand, rusbing business, 
Address at once, Stinson & Co., Portland, 


SPANISH FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 





1 will describe two funerals, says a cor- 
respondent, that 1 witnessed at great 


——— at Seville. 

Four yy - a arrive at oe 
cemetery. ween them they carry « 
tle blue and white coffin. They jog along, 
chatting and laughing, up the long avenue 
of trees. Presently they see something that 
attracts their attention—a bird in a tree. 
They begin to throw stones at the bird. 
Then they quarrel about something, and 
two of the boys have a fight. 

In the meantime the coffin lies in the 
roadway. 1 walk up to it, and through the 

lass let into the lid | see the dead child's 
ace. It has been dead perhaps twelve 
hours, so the features are unchanged, and 
it appears to be calmly sleeping. Several 
persons pass; no one takes any notice of 
the coffin in the road. One old gentleman 
nearly stumbles over it, and swears, 

Presently the ragged boys, having ar- 
ranged their differences, return and pick 
up the coffin. Two of them have lighted 
cigarettes, They carry their burden across 
the cemetery to a little house where two or 
three men sit smoking. Here they show a 
paper, and one of the men, picking up a 
spade, tells the boys to tollow him. 

On they go, jogging the coffin now this 
way, now that, and I follow them. We 
come to a long line of brick vaults. Some 
are empty; some are filled to the top with 
what I presume to be mould. The grave- 
digger turns over the clay with his spade. 
and strikes a coffin here and there. It is 
too full, He moved on to another bricked 
square, pushes his spade in, and says there 
is just room. 

He digs a little hole and lays the coffin 
flush with the top of the brickwork; then 
he throws on a few spadetuls of earth from 
a mound close by, and the ceremony is 
over. 

There are thousands of these bricked 
squares in the cemetery, and each contains 
a score of coffins, There is no stove over 
the top: only the earth. Some of them are 
#0 full that the earth bas to be piled up to 
cover the cofliu, and thus it is actually 
above ground. 

The next funeral arrived as I was leaving 
the cemetery. A carriage, driven by aman 
smoking a cigarette, came up. It was fol- 
lowed by a cab, from which an old gentle- 
man alighted, also smoking. The carriage 
— up at the gate of the depository—a 
ittle house in the grounds which receives 
people who have died too late to be buried 
that day. 

The guardian of the house cigarette in 
mouth, tlings ve the door, speaks to the 
gentieman, and then calls for some one to 
come, Another man with a cigarette now 
approaches. He and the driver lift out the 
collin, and carry it into the house and lay 
it on the trestie. They then light a candle 
at the head and foot, and come out and shut 
the door. 

On drives the carriage, the man lighting 
another cigarette, and the gentleman to 
whom the corpse belongs, strolls across the 
cemetery with the grave-digger to choose 
his place, The man turns up a little earth 
in one square; then in another. 

“Too full,”’ — the gentleman, puffing 
his cigarette. He goes trom one square to 
another, and pokes the earth with his cane, 
At last he finds asquare only half tull. 
“That will do,” he says, and then returns 
to his cab and drives away. 
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HOW THE ENGAGEMENT ENDED 





“Hallo, old boy!” exclaimed Robinson. 
“liow are you? Glad to see you.”’ 

“First rate,” answered Jones. 
well?” 

“Thanks; quite! By the way, I heard 
you were engaged to Miss Bondclipper?”’ 

“No, Robinson; I was engaged to her, 
but that is past.’’ 

“Weil, Jones, between you and me, now, 
you area lucky boy. She's rich, of course, 
yut that is all she has to recommend her.’ 

*Yos."’ 

“And then ber money is really only 
ates, pe ey you know. Her father might 
owe it all.’’ 

“That is true.’’ 

“Well, that's the way I look at it. | 
could have married ber myself.”’ 

“You could?” 

“It's a tact; but 1 counted the cost, and 
drew back justintime. Fortunate, wasn’t 
it?’’ 

“Very."’ 

“But tell me how you managed to break 
off the engagement. Mine hadn't gone 
quite so far,”’ 

“I didn’t break it off." 

“Oh, she did it berself, did she? But 


“You 


marry, and everybody knows that.” 
“Oh, you needn't apologize. I'm not 
worrying at all about it.” 


majde her break it off? 
“Ou, she didn’t break it off, either.” 


been her father?’ 
“No, he had no objection.” 


the engagement?’ 
“lL married her last week.’’ 
“Ah-b-h!” with a gasp, 
real.: Se going now. ‘Good-bye!” 
‘Good-bye!’ 








say Salvation Oil destroys pain. 





cents. 


perhaps | ougbt not to say anything about 
it. [| supposed, off course, that you broke 
it off yourself, as she was so anxious to 


“That is good. Might 1 inquire what 
“Well, that’s strange. Then it must nave 
“Then how did you manage to get out of 


“Well, I must 


A SHILLING, @ quarter, or 25 pennies 
will buy a bottle of Dr, Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
Wr know whereof we speak when we 
Price .5 





“The Parting Kiss. 


BY ALICIA BERTHA WENTZ. 








little cottage of John Winthrop, at ol 


MPU ERE was ominus silence in the snu 
} lt was the calm after a 


Nantown, 
storin. 

Joun and his wife ot eight months bad 
quarreiled for the first time, that pleasant 
June morning. She was pouting, and he 
was sullen. 

The wordy dispute was over, but each 
was unwilling to make the first advance 
towards a reconciliation. The origin of the 
ew was trifling, hardly wortby of men- 

on, 

The coffee was not strong enough to suit 
John, and be had said so in words less 
gentie than be might bave used, The 
wite'’s feelings were burt, and her retort 
was not followed by a sootbing reply. 

John Wintbrop was a fisherman. He 
had money in bank, and owned a slovup, 
christened the Martha Jane, alter his wile, 
besides being the proprietor of a neat- 
looking bouse and a lew acres of ground, 

He nad received a tair education in the 
sehoois of his native parish, He was a 
hearty, rugged, handsome young man; and 
when «a Nantown girl, Martha Jane 
Kennington, accepted him, it was 
universally admitted that she had obtained 
an 6xoellent huspand, while be was equally 
fortunate in bis choice of a wife. 

it was John’s custow, every morning be- 
fore starting for liis boat, to give his wife a 
parting kiss, 

From the day of their inarriage this bad 
never been omitted, and with the touch of 
the lips of ber whom he loved above all on 
varth still wari upon his own, he bad be- 
gun with renewed vigor his daily routine 
of toil. 

This morning he hesitated. The irrita- 
tion aroused by their toolish disjute had 
not yet passed away, when the old upright 
clock in the corner pointed the hour to go, 

As he stepped towards the door he re- 
lented somewhat. He turned towards his 
wife. She was atill silent, but ber face was 
raised eagerly towards him, and tears 
trembled on her eye-lids, 

In a moment she was clasped in bis 
arins, and with tore fervor than ever 
before, he imprinted on her lips the 
parting kiss, Her sweet sinile spoke love 
and reconciliation more plainly than 
words. 

The sparkling fish were running, and it 
was a busy time tor the fishermen, All 
that forencon John Winthrop worked too 
actively to give much thought to anything 
else, 

He did not even notice the rising cloud 
in the northwest, slowly expanding and 
growing denser and darker as it mounted 
towards the zenith. 

The storm came with the suddenvess and 
wild tury of a hurricane. It did not find 
Winthrop and his crew of two men wholly 
unprepared; for, like experienced fisher- 
men, they always had sucn emergencies in 
mind. 

Toe Martha Jane was a4 staunch boat, and 
Jobu decided tuat his best course was to 
run before the gale towards the open sea, 
and thus avoid being broken on the rocks, 
or stranded on the sands, 

The storm would probably last but an 
hour or two, he thougut, and then he could 
inake for howe, later thau usual, but soon 
evough to prevent nis wife from suffering 
inuch anxiety. 

Tne storin, however, proved to be more 
than a passing burricane. While it 
diminished somewhat in tary, it contained 
sufliment «nergy to preventany hope of 
the fisberman’s sloop being able to tack in 
a contrary direction, and the only chance 
for salety wasin running with the gale. 

Night came on, with tbe Martha Jane 
atill bounding before the wind far out on 
the broad Atlantic. 

At times it seemed that the stout little 
boat would surely be engulfed; but, thanks 
to skilful steering, sue rode securely, 
rising like a thing of life from the seething 
valley of waters to the crest of a mountain 
billow, only to sink again in another vast 
furrow of the ocean, 

[tc was a long night. It seemed as if 
dawn would never come. Jobn stood at 
the wheel or at the bow the wearisome 
hours through, peering Into the darkness, 
and keeping up the courage of bis men 
with enlivening and bopeful remarks, 

But while lis attention to duty never 
flagged, bis miiud was far away in old 
Nantown, and he often thanked God that 


be had not left that taorniug without the 
parting kiss 
Midnight asved—so Jobn Winthrop’s 


wateh told hii, but «li was still black as 
midnight. The gimmer of tie lantern was 
hardly visible frou the deck. The only 
relief to toe intense darkness was the plios 
phorescent gieaw of tue boiling foam, Only 
the direction of the storm and the waves 
could be told. As to all 6lse, huinan pre- 
cautions were powerless, 

With te more warning than the light. 
ning stroke givesto its victim, the crash 
came. There was « grinding nome, a 
smothered ery for help,and the Martha 
Jane sink intothe depths of the boiling 
ocean. 

At the woment of the crash, John Win- 
throp instinctively grasped a chain, whose 
links swuug lvosely against him. He could 
not see, but hé could feel that it was the 
anchor chain of a vessel. He was pulled 
op board. His companions had gone down 
with the sloop, and 1( was useless to think 
of auy alte:npt at rescue, 

Tbe vessel which ran down the Martha 
Jarre was bound from Bristol to the coast of 
| Africa. Winthrop was carried to Sierra 

Leone. Too self-reliant to ask for assist. 














ance from others, be the first op- 
portunity to get employment as a sailor on 
a brig ranning to Scotiand. Thence, with 
the earnings of passage, he took the first 
train home. 

Let us go back to the cottage at Nantown. 
It is needless to describe the anxiety of the 
young wife when she saw the a 
the terrible storm. She did not sleep that 
night, aud, like ber busband tar off on the 
raging ocean, she thanked Heaven repeat- 

y that, whether lost or among the liv- 
ing, be bad not gone in thé morning with- 
out the parting token of a wife’s affec- 
tion. 

As days, weeks and months , and 
no tidings came of John, Martha began to 
lose the hope that he might possibly have 
been picked up by a penne vessel, and 
carried to a distantshore. But still ber 
loving heart refused to give him up as 
dead, and morning and evening she looked 
with longing eyes towards the broad ocean, 
which, she believed, held the secret of her 
loved one’s fate, 

In due time a little stranger arrived to 
claim ber devotion, and divide ber love 
with the absent busband and fatber. It was 
called John Winthrop, Junior, 

It was a crisp, clear evening in Decem- 
ber. Martha was sitting in her cosy cot- 
tage, looking out at the beach, and the stars 
which glinted on the peacetul winter sea, 
Her babe was in berarios. Her face was 

ie, but perbaps fairer even than before it 

ad been impressed by the chastening in- 
fluence of grief. . 

A shadow the window. There 
was a knock at the door—an old-time, famil- 
jar knock. 

Martha's heart was in ber throat. She aid 
not wait forthe woman who had been ber 
companion for several weeks to answer t he 
call. Sbe opened the door, and in a mo- 
ment she and the baby were in the arms of 
her busband, 

“I little thoughbt,’’ he said, as he con- 
cluded, at the supper table, his long and in- 
teresting story, “that so many months 
would pass before 1 would clasp my wife 
in my arms again. It will bea lifelong 
lesson to me, whatever difference we may 
have, never to go out for the day, for til or 
for pleasure, without a parting kiss.’’ 

=P © <a 

A LADY stepped into her sleigh the other 
day, and, taking up the reins, talked to 
her horse like this: “Get up!’ “Goon, 
Billy!” “Get up! Get up!” “Billy, why 
don’t you go?” ‘You borrid brute!” 
“What a stupid!” The horse, despite all 
this, stood stock still. Then his mistress 
spoke to a gentleman who had been watch- 
ing her: ‘Can you make this aniinal start, 
sir?’”’ He politely bowed, came forward, 
unhitched the horse, and patted him on 
the neck. Then the anima! started. 

chemverevecnsaeesieahailinctiiadilianee ae 

Many people mistake stubbornness for 
bravery, neanness for economy, and vile- 


ness for wit. 
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Our new stamping outfitis free to every aca, 
reader of thie publication; it contains ¢ #4 
100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a great variety of all sizesthat ¥ 
are wanted. This outfit isa real work 
of art; no stamping outfit has ever 4 
been offered heretofore, on which SAA 
anything like so much artistic abili- OW 
ty was brought to bear. With each 
outfitis a BOX of BEST STAMPING POow- 
DEK, Pav, aXdD Book of Instevuc- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, telishow to make the wderan! 
stamping paint, contains instructions 
for Lustre, Kensington and 
Mand painting, teils colors to use 
fn Taney white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. — singly, of a few patterns at atime, at usual! prices, 
the equal of the above would cost #10. Although it is free 
yet this isthe Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits « 
on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for Bl each and upwards. By having of these 
outfite made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that itis the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cente a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; ite contributors embrace the widest rangeof brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; ghee, for those 
of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages, 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best youth's monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the woitlen its regular contributors, 
it is now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. Both 
P= pes are splendidly illustrated by the bestartists. We will take 
0.00 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but 4 
moderate portion of the cost. _ 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
FREE ! of the papers will receive free by mail our new 
100 patter Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
ae follows: 1 subscription and 2 outfit, BS cents; B subscripe 
tions and % outfits, if sent at one time, 6S cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, BA. For g! send a doilar bill, 
but for less, send A-comt postage stamps. Hetter at once get 
three friends to join you, at 25 cents each; you can do it in afew 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all who read either paper for a year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 
The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
this the Megal Queen of Stamping 
OutAts—the best ever known—is gees 4 ree. 





It is the greatest and best offer ever to the 
pet. L © sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
included; al! other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we givea list of a few of 
the patterns, space is too valuable to admit of naming all: 1 P 
pies for Scarf. 7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 inch; 3 8 
Tinse! design, * inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies; 6 Pan- 
sies: 7 Moss Kose Buds; & Tube Roses; 9 Wheat; 0 Oak Leaves; 11 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 18 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; MOw!l; 17 oa 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 2% Calla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories ; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit ; 
2% Bunch F -me-note; 2% Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 29 
Clown's Head; 3) Cat's Head. %@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in thie Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 100 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense. make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most cha man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, ’ 
Kensington Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make heme beantitel. 
This —_ ee at branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc., the Book Instructions 
makes al) clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
end Lapigs than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beasti- 
fal designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE KaGe 
See oe = rr one ortworeach a we oy A fame 
many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usual] low, Man 
who have paid from $1 to @B for outfits and wae satisfied until 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several times the trifling cost of a trial year su jon, 
and the majority will make up to us the lose, thet this year we incur, 
through such « low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular odio, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The omy will gladly be refunded to any ome who is not 








fully satisfied. Address, : 
~ GBORGE STINSON & CO. Box S02 PoxtLaxD, Mame. , 
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— Humorous, 


THE GIRL IN FRONT. 








She sat before me down the alsie; 


. She leoked so sweet, so free from guile; 


| sat and watched her for awhile, 
Thoughtless of prayer. 

She had a fashienable hat, 

In shape the opposite of fiat, 

And all that I could see was that 
And her back hair. 


Unheeded was the organ’s noise, 
The crew of small, white-night-gowned boys, 
While I admired her small head‘s poise, 
Her shoulders trim; 
And meditating on her dress, 
While others sang with zealousness, 
I sacalone, and, I confess, 
Forgot the hyinn, 


Such shoulders, such a perfect waist, 
A Grecian Venus might have graced; 
lier tollet was in perfect taste, 

And fashion new, 
**I know that she is fair,’’ I said; 
**As fair as dainty and well-bred,*’ 
Then, when she turned her pretty head, 

She turned mine, too. 

—U. N. NONE. 





A weather report—A thunder clap. 
A noose paper—A marriage certificate. 
Familiar household words—‘‘ Shut the 


door.’ 


The paper with the largest circulation— 
Bank-note paper. 


Paradoxical. A man always feels put 
out when he Is taken in, 


Do the girls know that one of the leap- 
year privileges isthatof hauling the toboggan up 
hill? 

lt is no great credit for the worm to turn 
when stepped upon. A barrel hoop will do the 
same thing. 

When we don’t want children they are 
in the way; and when we do want them it takes a 
search-warrant to find them, 


They tellin Washington of a lady who 
xave ‘‘a pale green and red luncheon’’—something 
in lobsters and lettuce possibly. 


Query from a doomed one: 
and wife are one, must the husband, 
with his wife, be beside himself ?’*] 

There isn’t a more innocent little thing 
in the world than a brook trout, and yet it has made 
hopeles liars of thousands of men. 


Many a poor woman thinks she can do 
nothing without a husband, and when she gets one 
he finds she can do nothing with him. 
The figures of this year, 1888, resemble 
three big girlsand a dude as they spread themselves 
across the pavement on a fine afternoon, 


A very good glass eye can be bought for 
$100, and yet people will persist in using those that 
nature gave them Just as long as they can, 


He: “Did you enjoy the sermon?’ She: 
“Of course I did, Ihadon a new hat and dress, 
and the sexton seated me in Ciont of that dreadtul 
Miss Briggs,’ 

“So you ran a& newspaper once, did 
you?’? asked a reporter of atramp. ‘Yes, for two 
months.’’ **Dia you clear anything?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes! 
] cleared out,’? 

An umbrella with a patent arrangement 
in the handle for attaching it to any object so that 
no one but the owner can release it, will supply a 
long-felt need and find a ready sale. 


‘‘As man 
when seated 


Bridget: ‘Enjoy slape, is it? How 
could I, I'd like yezto tell me, The minute I lay 
down I'm aslape, an’ the minit I'm awake I have to 
xit up. Where's the time for enjoyin’ it come 


in??? 


An exchange has an article headed, 
“Howto Make a Japanese Fan.’’ One good way 
would be to dress the Japanese in a buffalo robe, put 
a mustard plaster on his scalp and then stand him 
over the register. 


A note picked up in a rural postoffice in 
Tennessee read; ‘‘Dear : The reason I didn’t 
laff when you laftat me in the postoffis yesterday 
was because I had a bile on my face and can‘t laff, 
Butl love you, bile or no bile, laff or no laff." 





Absent-minded business man to office 
boy: **William, go up to my house and tell Mrs, 
Jones I have again forgotten ny watch, Bring it 
back with you.’’ Hepullsout his watch and con- 
Unues: **Now, Wiillam, it is 9 o'clock, be back at 


” 


A Connecticut woman has embroidered 
the words and music of ‘‘llome, Sweet Home,’* ona 
linen sheet which is on the spare-room bed. Her 
ytiests have not decided whether the hostess means 
to indicate that they must feel at home or had better 
£0 home, 

Uncle Rastus (to lawyer): *‘Kin I git er 
man ‘rested fo’ ‘cusin’ me ob bein’ or thief, sah?’ 
Lawyer: **Well, yes, Uncle Rastus; to call a man 
athiet may be libelous. Whe was the man?*’ Uncle 
Rastus: ‘*Hit wah de man dat I done stole de ham 
frum, sah!’* 


“Don’t you want a few signs, ‘Honesty 
Is the best policy,’ hung on the wall?’? sald a man 
who had such signs forsale to the grocer; ‘*there's 
money in ‘em.*’’ **Nop, 1 guess not,’’ replied the 
“rocer; ‘I've been doin’ business on this corner fer 
ten year in astiddy, conservative sort o’ way, an’ I 
don’t b'ileve in makin’ any new-fangled depart- 
ures,*’ 


A K street man met his daughter's ‘‘hope”’ 
In the hall and materially hastened his departure in 
the usual manner. Then he returned Iimpirg to the 
parlor and sat down. ‘I hope you didn’t hurt 
Harry, papa’’’ sobbed the daughter. ‘*No!"’ 
fiercely replied the old man, picking his foot up and 
nursing it. *‘Ne, I didn’t hurt him, but if he ever 
comes here again with bricks in his coat-tal! pocket 
PU killbim!’’ And the girl smiled sofily through 
her tears. 





Tue Uses or Fat.—There once pre- 
vailed, and toan extent there still prevalis, 
a popular superstition that fat food of what- 
ever sort is injurious, and should be avoid. 
ed. This is great nonsense, as far as theory 
goes, and roe | mischievous when 
reduced to practice. Inthe human body, 
the blood c ‘ntains one-balf per cent. of fat, 
the muscles more than three per cent., the 
brain eight per cent.,and the nerves twept 


two per cent. Upiess this proportion is 
maintained by proper nourishmen -"“~ 
ts de- 


organs of the ar en each in 
gree, and disease is the result. Much of the 
nervous disease to which Americans are 
especially subject, inay be traced to the 
American distaste for fat foods, and the 
consequent starvation of the nervous sys- 
tent: and asystemwatic consumption of fat 
food will often be of ainazing use to nerv- 
ous invalias, 

The popular objection t» fat comes largely 
from ite being taken in forws either unpala- 
table or indigestible. To be palatable, fat 
inust be taken with such admixtures as wil! 
disguise its greasy flavor. Butter may be 
spread thickly on bread, for instance; or 
bacon fat, which is most excellently whole- 
some and nourishing, may have bread 
soaked in itas in a gravy. Cream, when 
obtainable, is an excelient form of fat. The 
old custom ef biring children not to eat 
butter was a barbarous way of persuading 
them to buy ill health. hen fat is indi- 
geatible, it is usually because it is not suffi- 
ciently subdivided to be quickly assimi- 
lated. A lump of butter will cause nausea 
while the same quantity spread on bread 
will be readily assimilated. 

Persons inclined either to consumption 
or to nervous diseases are especially in need 
ot fat foods,and should take them as a inat- 
ter of conscience, if not as a matter of taste. 
Cod-liver oil is more useful as a preventive 
than as acure, and should be resorted to 
hetore lung disease has time to develop, It 
is the most easily digestible of fats, and i! 
taken from one totwo Lours after as. 
when the food is passing out of the stomach, 
will rarely cause unpleasant eructations, 
Nerve tood is vastly preferable to nerve 
stimulants, and, systematically pursued, 
the eating of fats would help to banish 
those destroyers of good health and good 
tein per, 

Nervous strain can be endured with less 
harin to the organization on a breakfast of 
vread, fat bacon, oatmeal and cream, fol- 
lowed after an hour or 80 by a tablespoon. 
ful of cod-liver oil, than on coffee and wine 
in plenty. Childien to whom fats are sys- 
tematically given,and stimulants systemati- 
cally denied, will,all things being.equai,do 
in after life the maximuin of work, with 
the minimum of wea: and tear. 





THERE are three classes of nen in our 
big cities who wear corsets—those who wear 
them for their health or physical comfort, 
the idiots who wear them with the idea tha: 
it improves their shape and che dudes who 
wear them so that their coats will set upon 
their backs without a wrinkle. Tie first 
are usually very corpulent ineo,who to use 
the expression of a fashionable tailor, would 
wabble too much without them. The sec- 
ond sort are the simple-minded fellows 
who believe that a slim waist causes the 
breast to bulge out, and that this, with pro- 
nounced hips,iudicates sur passing strength. 
Some of these men are so slim that their 
waists anyway could be spanned with the 
hands, but this is not considered, and they 
wear corsets that are drawn so tight that 
they look like a sausage witha string tied 


around the middle. 
_ See 


i 
How —_ it is for one benevolent being 
to difluse pleasure aronnd him; and how 
truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity !treshen 
into smiles! 
— am 
Catarrh Cured, 

A poe fer after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOGK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent free. 








cuRES—Fevers Congestion nflammation, 

A.A.—Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 

B.B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 

*. C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 

-D.— ote oF irube, haf me , 

. E.—Coughe eaves, Pneumonia. 

FE: E— , lie or Gripe Bellyache. 

a. f°} iscarriage, Hemorrbages. 

H. H.—Urinary 504 idney Diseases. 
—Eruptive Diseases ange. 
-—Diseases of Digestion. 


c 
eee 


y! Specifics, a), 
ele ees onl and Medicator, "67.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 0 doses, -  .6@ 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
ENS ELE LIL IE TTT EIT EL 


HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC No.0 


The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes 

$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
BOLD BY DRvuGGistTs, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Hedicize Co., 109 Fulton St, N. T. 











AMONTE Agents \Panted. 9 best sell- 
ing articies inthe world. 1 sample Free 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selling our 
4 Celebrated MADAME DEAN'S SPINAL BUPPORT- 














ING CORSETS, Noexperience required, Exciusive 
territory wiven, I[l'ustrated catalogue free, §3 8AmM- 
PLE FREE to Agents. 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO,, 

300 Broadway, New York. 


YOUR rie tn — . Rta 2 to. cl aS ville, 4 
ey Lite. MONTH. 
$260 :2 os Cae 
atonce, Our Agent’sOutfit 
4 utiful 
for : 
32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CAKRDA, 


n-Lined Casket verware, 
ree. rite for it. Address Walling: 
°o . Ct fr, 
FR Alphabet of Buceess, 545 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendi 


. Wallingfe 
4 for 
young people with 46 fine engravings sent free, HILL PUB. O0., Cadiat Obie. 






f 
Silver 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Fither sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit Fxex. Terme rkee. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


f RK. DOLLARD, 
| 513 
, CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
vA Premier = §) 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GONSSAMAZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen o 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND BCALPS, 


No.1, The round of the INCHES. 
head No. 1. From ferehead back 


No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc,, beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 


THe Best 
BLoop 
PURIFIER 


IS THAT WHICH KEEPS THE 
LIVER AND STOMACH IN A 
HEALTHY CONDITION: AND 
NOTHING in THE WORLD CAN 
SO SUCCESSFULLY DO THIS 
AS MANDRAKE, WHICH, AS IN 


[.)r- Schenck’s 
WV ardrake +++ 
ills, 


IS A NEVER-FAILING REMEDY 
FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE | 
LIVER AND STOMACH. 

| 


AP s] 
° oma 
” . 
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For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box; 
8 boxes for 65 cts; or sent by mail, postage free, on 


receiptof price. Dr, J, H.5ckenck & Son, Puilad’a, 








_WANAMAKER’S. | 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23, 1888. 
The combination of lar prices with 
superior values, whtets bee. all this month 
been bringing 80 many interested buyers 
to the store, will continue to grow in attrac- 
tion and iinportance daily. 
THERE'S ABIT OF A STIR IN FANCY FLANNELS. 
A bitch in French fancies -good for tennis-skirts. 
shirts, wrappers, men's coatse—puts them down to 65 


cents, 
A lot embroidered, woo! on wool, many colors, sell 


thus; 
To-day Heretofore, 
65 cents # cents 
75 cents 1.00 
1,00 1,2 and $1.35 
1.” 


1.10 e 
A choice lot of plaids, for sacks an«d wrappers and 
children’s wear, at 37\4 cents, a quarter off. 

MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
‘ To-day we increase the variety by several attractive 
tems. 
New lots of Drawers, with Hamburg inserting and 
deep embroidered ruffies, 8 cents, 

Twelve dozen only, fine Muslin’ skir 
theking,and wide Medicis inserting an 
They are valued double. 

Just here, for men; Dent's Chamots-lined Gloves, 
strong, soft leather outside and in, 2 buttons; 1 but- 
ton, re-entorced on palm and three flogers, for driv- 
ings $1 for either—just half price. 

en's New Collars and Cuffs from London, Every 
thread of the best Irish Linen; and we sell them at 
the same prices that others ask for the cotton-stufled 
ne Been or Collars, cents Ouffs, 

vod a 25 ts for Coll ” Out 

Women's Lisle Hose at 37‘) cents from ©, As a 
bargain they are quite out of the common, 


with cambric 
lace, at $1.75. 








But very little money will goa great way In the best 
Bootks—never belure so far. 

Book NEWS readers know this, and they know Just 
how the pulse of the Book world its beatlhug., The 
January number has a portrait of Charles Ebert 
Craddock (Miss Murfree), whose pen has set the 
tongues of all bookish people wagging. Scents, W 


cents a year, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadel! phia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887, 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all moderna improvemepts in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile LJj- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations. 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home Iife, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and 9200 In the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Iilness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
T. J, BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
RKV. FUWARD LATHROP, D, D., Stanford, Ct. ) 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
Rkv. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 
ing Place, N, Y. 





‘i Trustees of Vassar College. 

Miss ABBY F, GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vaa- 
gar College, 

ror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

Prov, W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Puor. i. C, COOLEY, Vassar College, 

Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

Missks BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 

Rev. ©. HW. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st, , Brooklyn. 

Pror. ROB'T R.RAYMOND, 12i henry st., Brooklyn. 

Mh. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Va. 

Hon, WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D.C. 

Ma. W. P. HALLIDAY, cairo, 1, 

Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Il. 

Mi. F. J. PELZER, Chariestown, South Carolina, 


PHOTOGRATH ALBUMS, 


gents Wanted for 
Philada,, Ia. 


Giood Pay, A. Gorton & Co., 


CURE "::: DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s PaTEentT Imrnoven Cusmionep Fan Daums Perfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. All 
eon versation and even whispers heard distinctly, Bend for 
lustrated book with testimonials, FREE, Address orcallon 
. HISCOX, 863 roadway, New York, Mention this paper 


PACK Mertct o Corte, One Peck Bo evte, ne 
Prva om (rte ol eck Ie ols ards, Tee My 
ue toe an Le eer pores @ age ed lenges . . 
dow Meme Cords. Ali ber omiy 0 2 coms amy Ueonet ard Uo ole 
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180 8/1 K FRINGE, Midden Name, Chrome, Fecort’ 


Ouihs & ling, ie, BLAKE & CU., Mewtowess, Coun 








The Very Best Present 


You can make a friend is @ year’s 
subscription to 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


It will cost you but Ong Do.var in addition 
to your own subscription of Two DoLLAns 


SEND 
FOR 


WE TWO 


THREE 


COVIES ONE YEAR 


DOLLARS. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The many woollen materials for this 
Season's wear are really very handsome, 
and are used tor quite dressy toilettes, as 
well as for ordinary home and walking 
ones, and those with an adiwixture of vel- 
vet or plush are dressy in appearance. 

The most popular way of introducing 
these richer staffs upon woollen ones is in 
stripes, generally colored ones on a dark 
ground, but they also appear in lozenges 
and diamonds, 

Stripes are, however, the favorite design 
just now, and all kinds of striped fabrics 
serve for the pane)s, skirts and trimmings; 


but we have also many checked materials | 


as well as large piaiis and irregular weav- 
ings of colored threads, Lrown is still in 
great favor, but perhaps the most favorite 
color is green, which we have in all the 
new materials from the patent to the dark- 
ent shade. 

Yellow, too, is a great deal worn, par- 
ticularly to give a dash of bright color ina 
hat or bonnet or upon a gown; In tact, it 
may be waid, that it bas to a great extent 
taken the place of red, which bas been used 
in this way so often and #o much, ¢ithough 
red has not by any means gone out of fasu- 
jon 

Brown and gold isa lovely combination 
in the new rich fabrics, and the uncertain 
weather of 
think of anything like the apring attire 

Caray mixed with black is always rather 


January does not allow us to 


a pretty mixture, and gowns of delicate 
shades of gray trimined with black velvet, 
while all gray ones are extremely pretty, 
com posed of cashmere and plush. Tailor 
made gowns are those most generally 
worn for walking, and the neatness, sim 
plicity end exquisite fil of them always 
takes them stand out from others, They 
aré usually of quietand rather dark col- 
ored cloth or tweed, but striped and check 
ed stuffs are also omployed, also pepper 
and salt mixture, Hraiding is a feature 
upon these, while the buttons are very 
stall and puton very close together. 

Camel's bair is « favorite material just 
now, and so is serge, the latter having 
often the velvet or plush designs we have 
mentioned before, 

Polonaises and double skirts are being 
made for the early spring, but nothing bas 
yet been found more yeaerally becoming 
than the short bodices and long draperies 
that have so long boen and stili are fash 
lonable. A variation in the latter is made 
by having only one drapery instead of two 

that is, a straight ove fully pleated up to 
the waist on the rightside, and from thence 
swept right round to the back where it is 
draped in acascade, Thisis intended tor 
a sotl woollen material over «a plush or vel- 
vet skirt which is only shown on the right 
side, With aglimpse of itall round at the 
bottom of the skirt * 

Most of the bodices have revers to open 
them over the waisteoat, and they usually 
close across the back, although they olten 
open again to show another glimpse of the 
Weisteoat beneath. The collars are worn 
very high indeed, really in many cases 
looking quite uncomfortable, 

We poties some chartning blends of light 
brown, beige as itis generally called, and 
with dark yreen, and tay deseribe one 
costume of these two colors which certainly 
harinonise extremely well, 


Phe main part of the gown is of the beige 


color in astull of canvas texture, while the 
kre nis velvet. A broad revers of the vel- 
vet goes down each side of the skirt, but- 
toning to it on the sides nearest to the 
back Qn the tem side this is put back 
ouly alittle from the tront, but on the 
right isis close to the back drapery, and 
ty tween these two the cloth is arranged in 
deep folds lbrou the lett side a kilt- 
yol the same is placed tocover what is 
ieft of the fh lation of the skirt, while a 
full twek drapery gives the finish The 
Inextoe opens al the throat, and again, just 


below the waist, with revers of velvetover 


a velvet Walstooat, and bas culls and neck. | 


band of Lhe sane. 

Amongst preity home dresses is one of 
gray cashinere, gray silk and black velvet. 
Tine shirt is a perfectiv plain kilted one, 
made full to look well over the round 
tournure so yenerally worn, and this 
bordered on either side by bandsome grav 
woollen lace op ons over a petticoat of silk 
picats acroos, where itis tied by careless- 
looking bows of black ribbon velvet. The 
bodice bas a velvel Walstc oat and neck 


tat and anarrow band of velvet edges 
the bas ques, ending in front in a bow 
which makes a third of those down the 
front. 

Spawils are made into very tasteful tea- 
gowns or hous resses Wil ul Wailstooatl 
and petticoat of some pialn wuiaterial, the 
gown and bodies ‘ giurned back with 





| revers of velvet to show them. 

The simple cloth jackets which still re 
main in favor, are now much samartened 
by the braiding applied, as well as by the 
handsome cords so much used for both 
mantles and dresses. 

Many of the costumes for the early 

| spring are made with small jacket or cape 
to match a convenient, as well as a pretty 
fashion. 

| Ulsters are far trom dowdy garments, 

| they are more trimmed than they used 
to be, and on these braiding cords and 
velvet are replacing the astrakhan worn 

during the winter. 

Very pretty indeed are the costumes 
| made with mantle and dress combined— 
that is to may, along coatof cloth opening 
widely down the front over an under one 
of plush, 

Some of these in black are very elegant, 
while one in seal brown, which has a tull 
rolled back collar, looks very rich and 
dressy. 

llats scarcely show any brim yet, at least 
it is laid flat to the crown, but there are to 
be some with wider ones for wearing a lit- 
tle later on. 

Velvet and ribbon bows tastefully made, 
are sold for both these and bonnets,and are 
very useful for many people to whom the 
inaking of a bow does not come easy, also 
to make an occasional change in color; and 
with these are put ospreys, aigrettes and 
high tufts of feather flowers on very thin 
stems, Which have a very pretty and light 
ellect. 

Heads are lavishly employed upon hats 
and bonnets, sinall ones to cover the crown 
and large ones to edge the briin, and can 
be had in every color, 

blowers are rather out of fasbion, till we 
se more of the real ones, when all the 
pretty ones of spring, notably snowdrops 
and violets, will be seen in the pretty little 
fancy straw bonnets, 

The evening dress materials are most 
delicate and pretty, and the gauze ones in 
which threads of tinsel are introduced‘ 
also those in which flecks of gold appear, 
are particularly charming. 

Some of the prettiest colors are in the 
pinks aod blues, and in the latter the sal- 
mon tints are popular, as also are pale 
shades of yellow. 

Beads and pearls are lavishly used in 
the evening tollettes in embroideries, 
fringes, etc., also for dotting over the tulles, 
grenadines and other flimsy materials. 

Dog collars are also made of beads to be 
worn with any dress, and bead embroidery 
can be bought to place upon those of thick 
materials as well as upon thin. 

W reaths of spring flowers ornament most 
ot the cream or white ball dresses, and 
Parma violets are very often chosen for 
this purpose, 

Skirts are made very simply. Some are 
divided into two deep flounces, the upper 
one commencing from the waist; otbers 
have one deep ftlounce only; and otbers, 
again, are merely pleated all the way 
down, 

When atunic is preferred, it is draped 
very simply in front and at the back, leav- 
ing a good deal of the skirt visible. The 
bodice is generally made apart trom the 
tunic. <A favorite pattern has the fronts 
slightly pleated from the shoulders, and 
pointed in front; it comes a few inches be- 
low the waist, forming a very short basque. 

Another pattern is similar to the above 
at the back, but has loose fronts opening 
over a plain or pleated vest. The tunic 
also opens in front, forming a plain panel 
on each side, while at the back it is draped 
up. This model is very elegant in dark- 
colored cashmere, trimmed with a deep 
border of embroidery down the fronts of 
both the bodice and tunic. The coat-sleeves 
are also trimmed with embroidery. 

rhis trinmming,though made by machine 
ot course, looks exactly as though made by 
hand, Itis a mixture of open-work and 
satin-stitch euibroidery in floss silk, Such 
borders are very fashionable, and are to be 
tound ready-made and bought by the yard. 
Ladies can bave them made to order in 
their own material to match their cus- 
tute, 














Odds and Ends. 
THE SEASON'S FANCY WORK. 

During summer and autamn fancy work 
is usually at ita lowest ebb, but when the 
out-door amusements fail, and cold weather 
drives one in to fire and lamplight, then 
the neglected work baskets are brought 
out, and the collections of silks, etc.,looked 
over in view of tuture industry. 

There has been for some time pasta 
great fancy for quilts; and at country 
houses where “company work” always 
appears to while away an bour or two, sev- 
era! quilts, in various stages of completion, 


are sure to emerge from pinned-up cloths 


or capacious bags. Linen or Roman satin 
have been the two tavorite materials, and 
the designs bave usually been of conven- 
tional flowers, or of laby:inthian twistings 
and turnings. Detached groups composed 
of a single large daisy, alternately filled in 
and worked in outline, with a bud and 
leaves, is another favorite device, scattered 
sparsely over the surface. Many workers 
design their own patterns, but few ama- 
teurs can take a flower and conventionalise 
it. This is a special art, and one caretully 
studied by the professional hands, who do 
it for houses of business, At the art work 
schools the ladies submnit ideas and designs 
to the professional designer, who studies 
them and converts them into the shape in 
which they are shown to the public. 

Sone new work which bas lately been 
introduced is Jeweiled embroidery. A de- 
sign is worked in colored silks, aud some- 
times crewels, on unbleached linen, satin 
sheeting, or brocatelle, and tacetted pieces 
of cut glass with a bole through them, are 
introduced, as centres to flowers, etc, 

At bead and trimming shops these al- 
most flat glass ornaments—for they can 
scarcely be called beads—are sold, repre- 
senting rubios, emeralds, garnets, sap- 
phires and so forth. Someof the work is 
done in brown wool, or silks, with white 
giass inserted, in imitation of the Indian 
fabric that bas recently been much used 
for hangings in fashionable houses, and 
which are, I think, called poolkerries, 

This work is done entirely according to 
the fancy and taste of the worker, and is 
very effective for the backs of blotting 
books, the panels of evening dresses, or- 
namental work bags, with the upper part 
of plush, and for sachels, ete, 

Plush may also be introduced, tor the 
petals of large flowers, with the jewels as 
centres. Working in silks, over the de- 
signs on brocatelle, is fashionable work at 
present, especially for blotters and cush- 
ions. 

The perforated cloth, worked with silks 
in cross-stitch, is still popular with many 
people who do not care for more elaborate 
work, and the wide curtain bands, for 
keeping back muslin or material curtains, 
look very well, 

Patchwork is always to be seen, and a 
great deal of it has this winter been done 
by men, especially soldiers, It was stated 
at one of the English exhibitions that a 
coverlet, once in the possession of the late 
Gen, Sir Hope Grant, and purchased by 
him trom a young soldier, had fourteen 
thousand pieces of cloth in it. 

Another one, made by a soldier, had 
twenty-eight thousand pieces. The work 
had been one of intense interest to the men, 
and helped to keep then steady and indus- 
trious, 

It any commanding officer, or any ladies 
connected with soldiers or sailors, interest 
themselves in getting up industrial exhibi- 
tions, it would be a great source of pleas- 
ure to the men and officers, and profitably 
employ many a weary, idle hour. Pieces 
ot materials of ail kinds, trom cotton to 
plush, would always be obtainable from 
friends. But not ouly with patchwork,but 
with other things, such as cork work, 
wood-cutting, knitiing (for many soldiers, 
especially Scotchmen, can knit), and other 
industries, have men distinguished them- 
selves, and all these things could be en- 
couraged and cultivated, 

Scotch people are said to be thrifty, and 
a8 an instance of the truth of this, we were 
told strong, warm skirts and working 
aprons were made from the ravellings of 
worn-out worsted hose and antimacassars, 
woven on the hand looms in asmall Scotch 
village. The material was in stripes, the 
ravellings being wound up into balls. 
Occasionally some new red worsted would 
be brought to weave with the old and in- 
troduce a little brightness into the rather 
soubre general tone. Two pounds of 
worsted are required to make a woman's 
skirt. Aprons and quilts were also shown 
me, composed of shreds of cotton, Turkey 
twill, and any sort of material. 

These old Land looms are only worked 
by aged men and women, mostly very 
poor and decrepit, who learnt their busi- 
ness in early life. Scarceiy any young 
people work at them, and when the old 
weaver dies the loom generally stops work- 
ing for ever. Much of the bed ticking, 
winsey for gowns, sheeting and dusters, 
| Sack:ng, and also tine table linen is still 
| made on these old hand looms, and sent 

through agents into the towns to manu- 
| facturers. 
ce nee 

THERE were lynched, during the year 
| ISS7 in the United States, no fewer than 123 
persons. Of the various states and terri- 
| tories, Texas leads the list, with fifteen 
| lynehings, and Mississippi is entitled to 
second piace, with fourteen to her credit. 


Ali the victiins were males, eighty of them 
being negroes. 











Cenfidential Correspondents. 





COLONEL.—The “g” in Los Angeles is 
soft. 

GAZELLE.—The story is not and will not 
be published tn book-form. 

Nep.—“Repondez, s’ll vous plait,” ie a 
French phrase, and means ‘‘answer, if you please,’* 

Carkg.--K. C. B. signifies Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. K. A. means Royal Academi- 
claa. 

QuERY,—Webster detinesa “lady” as a 
woman of gentile or refined manners; the feminine 
correspooding lo gentieman, 

PaRTI.—T be gendarmesare wen-at-arins, 
a sort of military police in France, They wear 
s uniform of the shade known as gendarme 
blue. 

PATER.--l. The railway mileage of the 
United States is 150,170 miles, 2, Inthe event of 
the death of President Cieveland the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Bayard, would succeed to the Presi- 
dency. 

LeTTER.—Napoleon 11 was the legiti- 
mate son of Napoleon by Maria Louisa. He was 
given the pompous ttle of King of Rome, and 
died as duke of Reichstadt in the 2ist year of his age 
in 1582. 

BLAND.—The small letter on the coin 
designates the mint at which it was struck, ae ‘‘S*' 
for Sau Francisco, **C C’’ for Carson City, *‘6*’ for 
New Orleans, The coins struck at the parent mint 
in Philadelphia bear no wark 

BaTTERY.—The Krater at Vienna, Aus- 
tria, isthe largest park in the world, containing 
about 51W acres. Uur own Fairmount lark, of 216 
acres, comes second; Phanix lark, Dublin, con- 
talus 1700 acres; Hyde Park, London, #0 acres; 
Kegent’s Park, 403 acres, and Central Park, New 
York, 843 acres, 

GAZELEY.—The word “bootle’’ is to be 
found in either of the dictionaries spelt ‘*boodie,*’ 
Ithas been used in its present sense over thirty 
years, and it is to be found in the ‘*Thieves’ Legi- 
con,’’ published in 1858, **Boodle: couaterfeit 
money, Boodle carrier; one who carmes the counter- 
felt money and hands it out, one bill at a time, to 
those who pass it.’’ 

Brev.—Keep away from him; for, of all 
filrts, the sanctimonious Girt is the worst. Uf course, 
if ne inquires why you avoid him, you need say no 
more than afew words, Loform him that you cannot 
cousent to be made a subject for chatter. Men of his 
Class are rather fond of setting up what they call 
‘‘spiritual’’ attachments, but we always notice that 
the object of the spiritual attachment is young and 
attractive. Abide Ly the fair, brave, old-fashioned 
modes of courtship, and be as wary as possible of 
**spiritual’’ talk, 

Music.—**Programme inusic’’ is a term 
originally intended to apply tothat smal! but inter- 
esting class of music which, while unaccompanied 
by words, seeke to portray or suggest to the mind a 
certain definite series of objects or events. The fol- 
lowing pieces may be mentioned—the Pastoral Sonata 
or Symphony, Beethoven; overture, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn; ‘*Power of Sound,’ 
Spohr; in pianoforte music, Schumann's Carnaval, 
Kinderscenen, Waldscenen; Gounod’s ‘*Funeral 
March of a Marionette.’ 


ANxX10U8.—You have been engaged to a 
shuffier, Those weak tellows who listen to objec” 
tionable stories are the most dangerous people tn the 
world, When he beard a scandalous tale about you, 
was it not his duty asa lover and aman to speak to 
you al ounce and let you know your slanderer?’ In- 
stead of that, he runs away like a coward and leaves 
you to fret your heart out in suspense, Then he re- 
turns and lays the blame on some one else; then he 
runs away again, Send him about bis business, and 
do not be tempted to have anything more todo with 
him. 

Mua.—The Civil Service act, otherwise 
known as the l’endleton bill, was passed on January 
3, 1883, and introduced the principie of compulsory 
competitive examination into the civil service of 
the United States. The Civil Service Commission at 
Washingten names the dates at which examinations 
of candidates for positions in the Post Office shall be 
held, 2. Applicants for examination must be citi- 
zeus of the United States and able to pass an exam- 
ination in arithmetic, spelling, geography, dictation 
and writing. 2. Boudsto the amount of $1000 or 
$2000 mnust be given. 

ACCRINGTON,— You are quite wise to 
tell your failings in a straightforward manner. Pev- 
ple who have lodulged to excess in alcohol are con- 
siderably troubled by nervous symptoms when the 
habit has been discontinued suddenly. At the 
samme time, we believe in knocking it off once ard 
forall. You can strengthen your nerves a good 
deal by taking plenty of nourishment. Good soup 
or beef tea may be taken between meals. Coffee is 
very likely todo you good, and a strong cup of it 
may be taken when you ased to partake of liquor. 
This will do much to quiet your nervous sensa- 
tions, 

W.O. E.—The word addressee means a 
person to whom a letter, a newspaper, or any other 
portable thing is addressed, Ic is pronounced ad- 
dress-¢¢, in three syllables, with the accent on the 
lastsyllable. Ithas come into use, of late years, 
through the post-office departments of Great Britain 
and the United States. The officers of those depart- 
ments have constantly torefer to persons to wuom 
letters, papers, etc., are addressed, and it being al- 
together too tedious to keep writing ‘*The person to 
whom the letter is addressed.’’ ‘The person to 
whom the paper is addressed, ’’ and so on, they coin- 
ed the word ‘‘addressee.’’ It is such a convenient 
word that it is coming into general use, and the dic- 
tionary makers will be obliged to recognize it, and 
insert it in future editions of their works, 


S. S.—It is impossible to think of a dif- 
ference of opinion in a legislative body without 
thinking of the different persons composing the as- 
semblage: and, of course, as soon as different per- 
sons are thought of, the idea becomes plural, and 
must have a plural verb to express it. Hence, a col- 
lective noun that issingularin form but plura! ia 
idea must be followed by a plural verb. And sucha 
noun is plural in idea when we must think separately 
of the persons or things constituting it, In order to 
make the assertion which we wish to utter. In 
speaking of the appearance of a herd of cattle, we 
would say, ‘*That isa fine berd of catttie.*’ But in 
speaking of the effect of fright upon cattle, we 
would say, ‘*That herd of cattle being frightened by 
a locomolve, they were scattered in every direc- 
tion, ** not ‘it was scattered, ’* etc. 
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